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_NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Washington and Moscow 


TWO events, which presumably were of the greatest political 
importance, took place in February. The month began with the 
ending of the Washington Conference and the issue of a ““Declara- 
tion of Washington” over the signatures of the President of the 
United States of America and the Prime Minister of Great 
Britain. Here from the political Ark of the Covenant of the west 
was the most solemn and official announcement to the world of 
the west’s policy towards the Soviet Union and the danger of 
atomic and nuclear war with her which, if it comes, must bring 
complete ruin to all alike. About a fortnight later, on St. Valen- 
tine’s day—the day on which St. Valentine was beheaded and the 
birds are said to pair—Mr. Krushchev in Moscow, the Ark of 
the Covenant of the east, made a speech for six hours in opening 
the zoth congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union; 
it was a good deal longer than the Declaration of Washington, 
but it performed the same function from the other side; it was a 
solemn, official announcement to the world of the Soviet Union’s 
policy to the western powers and towards the danger of war. We 
must assume that hidden in these documents and declarations, 
made by the ruling or leading statesmen of the most powerful 
states in the world, is a profoundly serious statement of what they 
propose to do in order to avoid the greatest international con- 
flict in the history of Yahoos. Yet if some twentieth-century 
Gulliver had to read them out to a modern Houyhnhnm, they 
might on the face of them seem to be the product of children or 
lunatics. 
* * * 

Let us first examine the Declaration of Washington. The first 
paragraph on the face of it proclaims a religious war. The quarrel 
between the U.S.S.R. and the west is, we are told, part of “the 
age-old struggle between those who believe that man has his 
origin and his destiny in God and those who treat man as if he 
were designed merely to serve a state machine”. Could anything 
be more fantastic than this statement, if Mr. Eisenhower and 
Sir Anthony Eden believe it? There are probably more people 
in Russia who believe that man has his origin and destiny in God 
than there are in Britain and America; there are probably more 
members of the Soviet government than British Cabinet Minis- 
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ters who really believe it. There is no such “age-old” struggle of 
beliefs, and we—and our governments—are not concerned with 
what the Russians believe, but with what they or their govern- 
ment do or threaten to do. What the Soviet Government has 
been doing in the last ten years, both within and without Russia, 
is pernicious and no doubt their statesmen’s belief are pernicious. 
It is their acts and their international policy, not their beliefs, 
that we have to consider, and in fact, of course, it is only these 
that President Eisenhower and the British Prime Minister do con- 
sider—which is why after their exordium they hastily assure the 
world that they are not going to fight this “age-old struggle” 
after all, at any rate by force. What is so disquieting in the 
Declaration is that it shows no sign, no conception of a policy of 
action to deal with action, no positive policy of guiding our 
relations with the U.S.S.R. into a period of stable, peaceful 
coexistence. 
* * * 

When one turns to Mr. Krushchev, he naturally was able to 
say more in his six hours than the western statesmen say in their 
Declaration which can be read in ten minutes, but in concrete 
content there is little to choose between east and west. Where the 
President and Prime Minister said that the communists are ana- 
thema, but that they were willing to coexist peacefully with them, 
the Soviet ruler said that the western imperialists are anathema, 
but that he is willing to coexist peacefully with them. Like them 
he began with the abracadabra of a religious doctrine which is 
nonsensical. Where they had said that Mr. Krushchev’s crime is 
that he does not believe in God, he said that their crime was that 
they do not believe in Marx and Lenin. The crime of the west, 
he said, was imperialism or colonialism. The abracadabra of the 
Marxist religion maintains that “while imperialism exists wars are 
inevitable”, but, since Mr. Krushchev does not want war with 
the west, at any rate at present, he had to reconcile the contradic- 
tion of inevitable war with non-inevitable war and peaceful co- 
existence. He did so by arguing that Lenin’s doctrine of imperial- 
ism—which, by the way, Lenin lifted from the writings of an 
“imperialist” Englishman, J. A. Hobson—though absolutely 
correct when made, has been modified by the situation which 
“has changed radically”. The emergence of the immensely power- 
ful, great, good, pacific, anti-imperialist Soviet Union means 
that there is now a champion of the down-trodden colonial 
peoples strong enough to “force the imperialists to eschew 
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wats”. The good “Soviet Union,” he said, “has done a lot to 
bring closer the positions of the great powers; it is now up to 
the United States, Great Britain, and France”. And then came 
the only concrete proposal of Mr. Krushchev: 

“Pending agreement on the major question of disarmament, 
we express readiness to agree to certain partial measures in this 
sphere, such as cessation of tests of thermonuclear weapons, not 
to permit troops on the territory of Germany to have atomic 
weapons, and the reduction of military budgets.” 


* * * 


That Mr. Krushchev does not “believe that man has his origin 
and his destiny in God’’, if indeed this be the case, is of no im- 
portance for the future of peace and civilization. There are, how- 
ever, other things connected with him and the U.S.S.R. which 
might well make one despair of the future of Europe. What is 
one to say of a country in which its ruler can make a speech of 
six hours and except for about five minutes make statements 
which are patently untrue or nonsensical, and still be applauded 
aS a gteat statesman by millions of his subjects and all the com- 
munists who are not his subjects? What is one to say of statesmen 
who think it worth while to get people like Donald Maclean and 
Guy Burgess into Russia, deny that they are there, and then stage 
the ludicrous production of them in a Moscow hotel to four 
journalists? Only in international relations would the antics of 
Soviet foreign policy be considered sane or apposite to a civilized 
people. The Soviet government makes an offer to the United 
States government, and the Russian people are told of the offer 
but not of its rejection. Nothing could show more clearly the 
state of civilization in the Soviet Union and of the attitude of the 
government to its people. Mr. Krushchev, as head of the govern- 
ment, continually says that he wishes to live in peaceful coexis- 
tence with the west and that he does not wish the atomic and 
nuclear war to start. What he says is probably true and may for a 
time remain true. Yet almost everything which he does is calcu- 
lated to bring him and us into conflict. There is no more “im- 
perialist” government and state in the world than Soviet Russia, 
and the communist bloc or empire has developed a modern—or 
perhaps the most ancient—type of imperialism which is both in- 
ternal and external, for it reduces all to the status of subject people 
whether they are within or without the state frontiers. Yet the 
ruler of this empire in long speeches all over the world accuses 
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the western powers of a “colonialism” and “imperialism” which 
is as much a thing of the past as the mummy of Lenin. In Ger- 
many and Egypt, in the Middle East, India, and the Far East this 
statesman, who professes friendship for the west and demands 
tokens of friendship from the west, conducts a relentless cold 
war against the west and does everything in his power to damage 
the west’s interests. At the same time, he conducts against the 
west the corrupting war of espionage which is analysed in an 
article which we publish in this issue. 


* * * 


These are facts and unpleasant facts. What would the reason- 
able policy of the U.S.A. and Britain be in face of them? First of 
all, it should not be the plaintive, doctrinal, argumentative, 
accusatory generalizations which make up the Washington 
Declaration. Secondly, it should bank on the one fact which can 
save the world: that Mr. Krushchev and his comrades do not 
want a wart with the west. And we should call his bluff—if it is 
bluff—in the one place where something might be done to post- 
pone nuclear war indefinitely. Only the banning of bombs, 
national disarmament, and international control of armaments 
will ultimately make the world safe from atoms, hydrogen, com- 
munists, and imperialists. The west therefore should immedi- 
ately accept Mr. Krushchev’s offer and then go all out for agree- 
ment on the banning of bombs and disarmament. This is the only 
policy worth pursuing, but it is a policy which it is not easy even 
to initiate. The first step necessary is for Sir Anthony to persuade 
President Eisenhower that everything else should be subor- 
dinated to it. 





























THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON 
THE CIVIL SERVICE 


By W. J. M. Macxenzre* 


The Report of the Priestley Commission on the Civil Servicet 
has had a poor press. The Manchester Guardian remarked (with 
apt quotations) that its prose is “the very Albert Memorial of 
suet-pudding, puffed up English”, and other journals have not 
put themselves out to dig for gold among the suet. Even those 
most closely concerned, the civil servants and their Association 
officials, have been superficial in their public comments, perhaps 
hampered by the fact that the Report will be the prelude to a 
period of intricate negotiation between a group of people who 
know one anothet’s idiosyncrasies very well. “Priestley” there- 
fore may quickly go the way of its predecessors, Playfair, Ridley, 
MacDonnell and Tomlin, “biblia a-biblia, unteadable and un- 
read”, + except by professional negotiators and a few very tough 
academics. 

Yet, in spite of its style, the Report is not without character, 
and it raises (though it does not settle) issues of much more pet- 
manent importance than that of the Civil Service’s position in 
the next round of the wage spiral. Its tone is one of strong and 
rather acid common sense: the Commissioners prefer strict argu- 
ment, and dismiss curtly some of the more tenuous points made 
by the Civil Service Associations. Yet they are not unsympathetic 
to the under-dog, and are prepared to make law for hard cases, 
regardless of Treasury arguments about “the thin end of the 
wedge”—the old argument (as Cornford puts it) that “you 
should not act justly now for fear of raising expectations that 
you may act still more justly in the future”. The Report probably 
gives a fair picture of how shrewd, informed, unemotional public 
opinion would react if it were familiar with the whole corpus of 
fact and argument about Civil Service conditions. 

In this respect, the Commissioners have perhaps served the 
purposes of the Treasury rather than those of the Civil Service 
Associations, which accepted their appointment and co-operated 
in their proceedings, but with a poor grace. The case for the 
appointment of a Royal Commission was as follows. There had 


* Professor of Government, Manchester University. 
+ Cmd. 9613, published November 1955. 
+ Sir Edward Parry on statutes, quoted by Sir C. K. Allen, Law in the Making. 
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been no general inquiry into the organization of the Civil Service 
since the Tomlin Commission of 1929. That was a body ap- 
pointed in very different circumstances. The Civil Service was 
then emerging from a period of rapid change, which had lasted 
from about 1908, through war and reconstruction, up to the 
resumption of normal recruitment in 1925: it was also under fire 
as the agency of “the New Despotism”. There was therefore 

reat interest in the structure and role of the Service, relatively 
fiele interest in its pay and conditions. There were well-known 
grievances, but in a stagnant economy, with a falling level of 
ptices, the Civil Service was one of the more prosperous profes- 
sions, and young men and women were eager to enter it. Besides, 
in 1929 the machinery of Whitleyism and of the Civil Service 
Arbitration Tribunal was relatively new, and the Civil Service 
Associations had not reached their present strength in numbers 
and experience. The Tomlin Commission therefore said much 
about the structure of the service and relatively little about the 
basis of negotiation. What they said about the latter seemed sen- 
sible at the time, but it has not stood up to the test of use as text 
for commentary and analysis. There is a quasi-judicial element in 
the process of wage negotiation, since it is carried on through 
confrontation, debate, and decision (in the last resort) by an 
arbitrator independent of the parties; but reasons are not given 
for the arbitrator’s decisions, and it is therefore hard for the 
argument to advance from one stage to another as circumstances 
change. The debate about the Tomlin formula had been revolving 
too long on the same spot, probably to the exasperation of all 
concerned; and there was a good deal to be said for getting an 
independent body to hear evidence and to establish a new norm, 
carefully drafted, fully argued, and making specific reference to 
the controversies of the 1950s. It was natural that such a body 
should be a Royal Commission, since it had become part of the 
practice of the constitution that major inquries into the Civil 
Service should take that form. 

Unfortunately, a thorough scrutiny of Civil Service organiza- 
tion would have taken a long time, and it was out of the question 
to hold up pay claims for three years or so during a period of 
steady inflation. Hence the Commission were given limited 
terms of reference, and it was hoped that they would report 
quickly. In fact, they took two years, a little longer than the 
Tomlin Commission, and several pay claims had to be adjusted 
while they were sitting. 
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Thus the Commission got the worst of both worlds. It proved 
impossible for them to complete their main job, that of providing 
a new basis for pay negotiations, in the way that had been 
planned; but they were not permitted to do a different and more 
far-reaching job. “It will be seen” (says the Report after quoting 
the terms of reference) “that by contrast” (with those of the 
Tomlin Commission) “our terms of reference make no mention 
of a variety of matters such as structure, grading, complement- 
ing, and their relationship to the size of the Civil Service; nor are 
we called upon to make recommendations about recruitment, 
training and promotion procedures. Though we have not felt 
debarred from inquiry into these questions, we have found it 
extraordinarily difficult to examine and advise on the pay rates 
of an organization so complex as the Civil Service without the 
opportunity of making positive proposals on these intimately 
related matters” (Para. 55). It was perhaps not merely “extra- 
ordinarily difficult” but impossible: or perhaps the Commission 
did not try very hard to observe its terms of reference strictly. At 
any rate, the main permanent interest of the Report lies in what 
it says and implies about the structure of the Civil Service. For 
this purpose, it needs to be supplemented by the Minutes of 
Evidence, which give the patient reader a portrait gallery of the 
Civil Service in our time. The record is full of good quotations 
and of character unconsciously revealed: an exposure of the 
ability, earnestness and oddities of the Civil Service. 

In the immediate future argument will turn mainly on the 
specific terms of service recommended by the Commission, with- 
out much regard to the principles involved. The main body of 
civil servants believes that the Commission have recommended re- 
duced hours with changes in differentials to the disadvantage of 
the provinces, cuts in leave, and cuts in pay; that they have made 
some helpful concessions about superannuation: and that they 
have paid no more than lip-service to the doctrine of incentives, 
by recommending some increases in pay on entry and for the 
3,000 or so Civil servants (out of over 700,000) who are in the 
highest grades. The possibility of a cut in pay arises because the 
Commission recommends the abolition of all regular overtime. 
So do various militant trade unions: and indeed “regular over- 
time” is logically indefensible, an explicit contradiction. Yet it is 
perhaps a weakness in the Report that it is content to deal with 
the problem of regular overtime as if it were a mere “anomaly”. 
It is an anomaly which has become a national institution, and it 
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is scarcely just or even practicable to abolish civil servants’ over- 
time without proper inquiry into the practice of overtime in 
commerce and industry. This surely follows from the Commis- 
sion’s own doctrine of fair comparison. 

Fair Comparison. This doctrine, and the argument by which it 
is reached, are the Commission’s main contribution to the debate 
on the theory of wages under full employment in a “public enter- 
prise” state. It would be disastrous to the Civil Service and to the 
country (they argue) if Civil Service remuneration became a 
matter of political controversy: to the Service because there will 
be “arbitrary and unreasonable variation of the relationships be- 
tween State and employee” unless there are principles of remun- 
eration which “can be applied consistently by successive Govern- 
ments of different political complexions” (Para. 99): to the coun- 
try, because if “changes were proposed in the Civil Service with 
the intention of giving a lead on such matters to the country as a 
whole in order to further a political or social objective, civil 
service pay negotiations would become involved with political 
issues and the non-political character of the Service might well be 
impaired” (Para. 100). That is to say, a Government must not use 
its direct control over Civil Service remuneration as a lever in 
attempting to move wages outside the Service. If there is to be a 
wages policy, it must be a policy for all, not only for the “public 
sector’. It would seem therefore that (lest it discriminate) a 
Government must not attempt to pursue a wages policy except 
in so far as it has equal influence over all wages: and this entails 
the conclusion that it is politically impossible to have a wages 
policy at all. But the further steps in this argument are not taken 
by the Commission. 

Granted the major premise, that Civil Service remuneration is 
not to be determined on grounds of national policy, it follows 
that it must be settled by comparison with some standard inde- 
pendent of Government control. The “Priestley formula”, in its 
briefest form, is therefore that “the primary principle of Civil 
Service pay is fair comparison with the current remuneration of 
outside staffs employed on broadly comparable work, taking 
account of differences in other conditions of service” (Pata. 96). 
It is made clear elsewhere that what the Commission mean is 
comparison category by category, in the narrowest categories 
available: not comparison with any general index of wages or 
salaries. 

The Civil Service Associations had two main arguments 
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against a formula of this type; that rates of pay for clerical staffs 
(the largest single block involved) are rates in a weakly organized 
trade; and that both clerical and technical rates of pay in the open 
market are much affected by the Government’s decisions, since 
the Government is for many categories the largest single em- 
ployer. These points are not squarely refuted by the Commission, 
but they have good grounds for rejecting the only alternatives 
offered, the application of a wages policy by the Government 
(for the reasons explained above); or the comparison of present 
Civil Service rates with general indices of wage and salary move- 
ments, since this would imply too great rigidity between different 
grades and classes in the Civil Service. Fair comparison (it can be 
argued) is the lesser evil for all concerned: and the Commission 
suggest that some of the difficulties arise because comparison has 
never been seriously tried. The process of negotiation has been 
that the Treasury produces one set of figures for outside rates, 
but refuses to disclose its sources of information; the Associations 
produce another set of figures also based on confidential infor- 
mation: and an arbitrator splits the difference. The Commission’s 
conclusion is that, “for the future, arrangements should be made 
to ensure first that fact-finding should be as objective as possible, 
secondly that for this reason it should be separated from nego- 
tiation, and thirdly that it should be a joint activity” (Para. 141). 
They do not commit themselves to a specific form of organiza- 
tion for this purpose, but suggest for discussion the creation of 
a small research unit placed for administration in the Ministry of 
Labour, but freely accessible both for the Treasury and for the 
staff Associations. 

There may be an academic bias here, since of the twelve mem- 
bers of the Commission five had strong university connections. 
But the present procedure is grotesque, and with goodwill it 
could be greatly improved. An experiment in research would cost 
little, could do no harm, and might do good. 

Ethical Pay. The argument of the Commission up to this 
point is largely a Treasury argument, unpalatable and perhaps 
unacceptable to the staff Associations. But in other respects the 
principles of the Commission lean somewhat toward the staff. 
First, they emphasize the word “fair” as strongly as they do the 
word ‘ ‘comparison”: “in the conduct of wage and salary nego- 
tiations concepts of fairness and of the existence of a wage and 
salary framework not governed solely by the ‘law of the market’ 
play a large and increasing part” (Para. 94). The “economic” 
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principle has been finally displaced by the “ethical” principle. 
We shall hear no more of the Anderson formula of 1923 (par- 
tially endorsed by Tomlin), that “the employer should pay what 
is necessary to recruit and retain an efficient staff” (Para. 89). 
“Fairness” means (Para. 172) that the comparison is to be made 
with outside employers in the second highest quarter of the 
range: this is fairly generous, but the Commission refuses (Para. 
109) to endorse the vaguer principle of the living wage”’. 

The Concertina. Second, they pay no more than lip-service to 
the Treasury plea that they should “open out the concertina’. 
They spread the scales in the zone over {2,000 a year, but on 
their own figures only 3,000 civil servants are at present in this 
category: and the concertina so opened will be effectively squeezed 
by Surtax. In the middle zone between about {£400 and about 
£1300 a year, where the strength of the staff Associations lies, the 
concertina seems to have been squeezed by the Commission them- 
selves. They insist that within the structure of the Service incen- 
tives can be given only by accelerated promotion (Para. 24): they 
recognize the difficulties of seeking promotion when it is associ- 
ated with low differentials, and with transfer of residence (Paras. 
29 and 314); and they criticize the excessive number of grades in 
the executive class (Para. 461). But they give rather improved pay 
on entry, and a uniform gain in the middle ranges. 

Relativities. Third, the Commission give no more than a 
subordinate place to “horizontal relativities”, a matter on which 
the Associations may well be divided. To the Treasury, “vertical 
relativities” are important on grounds of incentive, “horizontal 
relativities’” are to be invoked only in default of all outside 
standards of comparison. This attitude suits those classes which 
are in demand in the outside world; the Institution of Profes- 
sional Civil Servants ought for instance to be pleased with the 
Commission’s view that there need be no fixed relation between 
“technical” salaries and “general” salaries except at the top of the 
scale, where they think that some regard must be paid to the im- 
portance of relativities as a badge of status. But the converse of 
this proposition damages the position of the general classes, 
which have no standard of assessment except that of their value 
to the Service, a special quality painfully acquired by experience 
overt many years, which usually has no market value outside. 

Much of this is by implication an essay on social norms and 
social structure in Britain in the 1950s: this appears more ex- 
plicitly in what is said about the structure of the Service. Many 
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of the present forms of the Service were created by the Reorgani- 
zation Committee in 1920, in the light of experience gained before 
1914: the Commission make it clear that present realities no 
longer conform to old structure, but they were debarred by their 
terms of reference from suggesting a new form. There have been 
three main lines of change. 

Education and Recruitment. First, the structure of “general” 
classes (administrative, executive, clerical, in particular) is related 
to an educational and social system which no longer exists. It 
assumes active competition for entry into the Civil Service 
among 16-year-old school-leavers with School Certificate, 18- 
year-old school-leavers with Higher School Certificate, and 
University graduates of first-class ability in non-technical sub- 
jects. This implies that good material will be available at each 
level: but that there will be a difference of attitude or tempera- 
ment (essentially a social difference) such that few 16-year-old 
entrants will develop sufficiently within the service to compete 
for further advancement against 18-year-old entrants, and few 
18-year-old entrants will be fit to compete against University 
graduates. The theory is that of the officer corps, introduced by 
the Trevelyan-Northcote report, and gradually given a third, 
intermediate, level to match the development of the public sys- 
tem of secondary education: a theory justified by the need to get 
men of initiative and ability into important posts at a relatively 
early age. 

It is clear from the figures given to the Commission by the 
Treasury (expressed only in percentages) that the pattern of 
recruitment no longer corresponds to this theory. Of those who 
reached the grade of principal in the administrative class in 1954 
52°6% had originally entered the class by open competition (in- 
cluding the reconstruction competition), 141% had come for- 
ward from lower classes in the Service by examination, 25°6% 
from the executive class by promotion, 7-7% from other classes 
by transfer. This corresponds quite closely to Mr. Kelsall’s 
figures for civil servants of the rank of Assistant Secretary or 
above in 1950, given in the Political Quarterly in October 1954: 
44% by open administrative competition, 14% by other forms ot 
direct entry (including the subsequent establishment of war- 
time “temporaries”), 36% by promotion from lower classes, and 
6% by transfer from other branches and other services. Of the 
places annually filled by competition only 20% are reserved for 
established civil servants of lower classes: but there is a great deal 
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of promotion, and it seems unlikely that ““Trevelyan-Northcote 
entrants” will in future hold much more than half the places in the 
class. The percentage may be even smaller if there is a repetition 
of the experience of 1955, when only 31 University candidates 
were accepted for 50 vacancies. 

The figures for the executive class are similar. In 1954 61°1% 
of the vacancies were filled by promotion, 12°4% by limited 
competition, 7°9% by various other competitions, and only 
18-6 % by the traditional 18-year-old examination. At this level it 
is still possible to fill the vacancies offered for competition (only 
about 350 a year as against a total in the class of 35,400) but the 
surplus of acceptable candidates has declined steadily and was 
very small in 1954. 1936 was one of the smallest of the age-groups, 
but VIth forms have been increasing in spite of this, so that the 
Civil Service’s share in the market must have declined. There is 
no strong reason to believe that the Civil Service will maintain 
even its absolute position as numbers in VIth forms increase 
further. Science and technology have increasing claims, and it is 
becoming usual for boys of decent average ability to go to a 
University rather than to seek a job at 18. 

Finally, the clerical class. This was virtually placed “end on” 
to the executive class by a decision taken in 1945, which merged 
top grades of the clerical class in the executive class, leaving an 
overlap only for a limited number of higher clerical officers en- 
gaged purely on supervision of clerical work. The executive class 
is therefore recruited largely from the clerical class: and only 
30°8 % of clerical entrants in 1954 were 16-year-old school-leavers. 
The Civil Service Commissioners would have taken almost twice 
as many if they could have got them: but numbers are kept up 
adequately by promotions from minor classes, and by the estab- 
lishment of temporary clerks; and in 1955 an experiment was to 
be made in recruiting experienced clerks between 4o and 60. 

This reflects a situation which is one of the unexpected results 
of the Education Act of 1944. The grammar schools are reluctant 
to let good boys and girls go at 16, and the number of “prema- 
ture” leavers is being steadily reduced. The technical schools and 
the best of the secondary modern schools certainly include pupils 
capable of good clerical work, but they are not brought along as 
fast as their contemporaries in the grammar schools, and in 
any case they are given a bias towards industry rather than to- 
wards office work. It is possible that the gap may be bridged by 
the drive for comprehensive schools and for G.C.E. courses in 
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secondary modern schools, which should bring many more 
children within reach of a good clerical education. But if the 
gap is not bridged, the situation will be a peculiar one. The 
administrative class and the executive class will each depend on 
bringing forward the best people from the class below: but the 
clerical class will be mainly for the middle-aged, supported by an 
exiguous stream of “career” entrants from the schools. Even now, 
the “examination” system is not what it seems: the proportion of 
entrants who pass into the Service by the old-fashioned written 
examination is relatively small, and the general rule is competitive 
interview, or some simple “test”. 

Changes of this kind work out slowly, as there is a large reser- 
voir of talent within the Service. But in the end there must be 
some thought about the relation between the structure of the 
Civil Service and the structure of education in the latter part of 
the twentieth century. Presumably VIth forms and civic univer- 
sities will continue to grow; and presumably the number of Arts 
students will grow, though more slowly than the number of 
science and technology students. Arts graduates on the whole do 
not find industry attractive, and there is perhaps room even now 
for increased Civil Service recruitment at something above execu- 
tive and below administrative level, at about the level of theAssis- 
tant Inspector of Taxes and other departmental grades. One possi- 
bility is that in ten years the civic universities will have the same 
problem in placing their Arts graduates as Jowett had at Oxford 
when he backed the Trevelyan-Northcote scheme, and that there 
will be a case for extending this intermediate type of recruitment. 

This in turn might involve a structure in which the adminis- 
trative class is placed “end on” to the executive class, as the 
executive class was related to the clerical class in 1945. The Com- 
mission seem to be moving in this direction: they “find it dis- 
turbing” that the top posts in the executive class do not go above 
the level of an Under Secretary (Para. 459), they “have great 
sympathy” with the view of the Society of Civil Servants “on the 
interlocking of managerial and policy work” (Para. 459), they 
imply that “fair comparison” suggests an “end on” structure 
since this is usual in outside employment, and they say specifically 
that in the absence of outside comparisons internal relativities are 
here of great importance (Paras. 456-7). Treasury witnesses are 
still anxious (Para. 447) to minimize the amount of overlap be- 
tween the classes, but the ground is being cut from under their 
feet by the increase in the size of the administrative class and the 
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increase in promotion to it from below; by the use of large num- 
bers of executive officers (some 3,500, says the Treasury—Para. 
447) to “underpin” the administrative class in administrative di- 
visions: by the invention of such hybrids as the “near principal’”’ 
and the “executive assistant secretary”. Everything points to the 
evolution of a single “administrative” service, with points of 
entry at 16, 18 and 22 (using “‘administrative” as the word was 
used by the MacDonnell Commission (Political Quarterly, October 
1954, p. 368), before it had been applied specifically to the old 
“First Division”). This will mean a more active policy of seeking 
out and developing talent within the Service. As Colonel Urwick 
said recently “you cannot groom an elderly spinster for stardom”. 
There are many difficulties in such a policy, but it seems from this 
Report that we have passed the “point of no return” and must 
face them. 

General and Special. Second, the relation between the “general” 
civil servant and the specialist is no longer what it seems. It is 
assumed by the present forms of organization that the frame- 
work of administration is provided by people of general educa- 
tion, calling in specialists when required, as a Victorian gentle- 
man called in his doctor, architect or solicitor: and that there is in 
practice a clear line between the man who has learnt his special 
subject by practice on the job and by private study, and the man 
who has been given a “ticket” by an examining body. The first 
assumption gives rise to claims of primacy for the “adminis- 
trator’; the second to claims that advice on certain matters must 
be presented to Ministers only by specialists. The Royal Com- 
mission have very little patience with this controversy, and have 
perhaps made a major contribution to resolving it. 

The Treasury has already done much to break down the 
isolation of specialists in small “pockets” by creating large inter- 
departmental classes and groups, such as the “Scientific Civil 
Service” and the “Works Group”. If one takes roughly equiva- 
lent levels, there are 39,500 “generalists” in the administrative 
and executive classes, nearly 31,000 “specialists” in the scientific, 
works, legal and medical classes. One might say therefore that 
the balance is fairly even: but it is unreasonable to call it a bal- 
ance. At one extreme there are a small number of administrators 
trained to treat central administration a: a whole, who ate inter- 
changeable between many different departments: but most 
“general” civil servants have been bred up in a single line of 
business.in which they are extremely expert. At the other extreme, 
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there are many scientists engaged in research and many engineers 
engaged in production: but at least as many specialists are “chair- 
borne”, doing much the same sort of work as the so-called 
“general” civil servant at a corresponding level, and using a 
similar range of knowledge. 

This situation is not easy to represent in formal terms, but the 
Commission have tackled the problem at the top, where the 
issues ate plainest. There is now (since they have invented it) a 
body called “the Higher Civil Service”, including all civil ser- 
vants, whatever their original education, “whose salary maximum 
or whose fixed rate exceeds the maximum of the principal” 
(Para. 357). The Commission express some doubt about the 
lowest level in this upper hierarchy, and distinguish “the highest 
ranks of the Civil Service”, those above the level of Under 
Secretary. But their main point is extremely plain: “specialist staff 
in the higher grades, though retaining specialist labels, will in 
practice shed many of their purely specialist activities and assume 
responsibilities which place them definitely in the policy-making 
group” (Para. 363). 

They do not give a table themselves, but the following can be 
worked out from figures in the Report: 


“Highest Rest of Total 
Ranks of “Higher “Higher 
ae CS" CS” Ca 








Admin. Class 94 887 981 
Exec. Class _ 131 131 
Scientific C.S. 22 5594* 5814 
Works Group 26 6024 6284 
Legal Class 20 100} 120} 
Medical Officer Class 7 496} 5034 
Totals 169 2,777 2,946 





These figures may be in some ways misleading: for instance, 
the Commission themselves think that some of the executive 
class posts should have been rated higher: the scientists even at 
this level (over £2,000 a year on the scales suggested) include 
many who are still research workers and not administrators of 
reseatch: the 503} doctors (such is the level of medical salaries) 
include every member of the Medical Class, even the most 

* The “halves” represent part-time civil servants. 
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junior. But the table gives a more realistic picture of who runs 
the central administration than does the formal structure of the 
service, and one can only commend the Commission’s attempt 
to invent a new structure to fit the facts. The solidarity of the 
Higher Civil Service may need reinforcing: and the Commission’s 
proposal to treat them as a single group for purposes of remun- 
eration is likely to reinforce it. The ideal is that these men and 
women should regard themselves as a single “grand corps de I état” 
in spite of their diversity of education and experience. 

Locality. Finally, a point which can be made briefly, though it 
is a large one. “Out of 494,819 non-industrial established staff at 
1st July 1955, 166,827 were in London” (Para. 282). “The Civil 
Service is now predominantly an all-over-the-country-service 
rather than a central London service” (Para. 308). The Commis- 
sion therefore recommend not a provincial differential but a 
London differential; the civil servant in London is the exception, 
and Whitehall is as remote from most civil servants as it is from 
the rest of us. Little or nothing has been done to discover what 
these figures mean. How many local civil servants are primarily 
local men, disinclined to move even for promotion? What do 
they know about their own departments? and what do their 
departments know about them? What is the best career to which 
a civil servant can aspire, without working for a time at head- 
quarters? Previous Royal Commissions in their time explored the 
implications of a London service, but there has never been an 
inquiry into the Civil Service as a truly national service. 

A brief conclusion. The Royal Commission and those who 
gave evidence to it have done much to put Civil Service prob- 
lems in perspective. But the investigation was cramped by in- 
adequate terms of reference, and the Commissioners muttered a 
good deal sotto voce. Ought we now to have another Royal Com- 
mission, perhaps under the same chairman, to explore the ques- 
tions left untouched? There is no crisis, and perhaps higher civil 
servants will have their hands full with the work of the Franks 
Committee on Administrative Tribunals. But it would be a public 
service to make clearer to the public that the Civil Service is not 
a mid-Victorian institution organized on the basis of what Sir 
Charles Trevelyan said in 1854: indeed, that in adapting itself to 
the twentieth century it has in many respects quietly reversed the 
ptinciples to which it paid lip-service in 1954. Might we not 
celebrate the centenary best by finding out what the new 
principles are? 
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ULTRANATIONALISM 
IN POST-WAR JAPAN 


By Martus B. JANSEN* 


THERE have been many changes in the decade since Occupa- 
tion planners fashioned a democratic structure for Japan. More 
and more old patterns, personalities, and themes return to the 
stage. Premier Yoshida was succeeded by Mr. Hatoyama, the only 
pte-war politician favoured by a personal purge decree from 
General MacArthur’s headquarters. Of the seventeen members of 
the Hatoyama cabinet now in office, eleven were under the 
Occupation’s ban, and Foreign Minister Shigemitsu served a five- 
years’ sentence as a major war criminal. The Liberal-Democratic 
Party, a merger of the two conservative groups, commands a 
substantiai majority in the lower house of the Diet and is com- 
mitted to establishment of “public morality”, educational reform, 
and changes in Occupation laws to make them “conform with 
national conditions”. Steps are being taken to re-centralize the 
educational system, standardize textbooks, and control their 
selection. And while revision of the constitutional ban on main- 
tenance of a “war potential” is still in preparation planes and 
tanks are under manufacture. 

Yet it is much too early for sweeping verdicts on the demise of 
Japan’s new democracy. Everywhere new interest groups which 
have had a decade to root themselves stand to protest and moder- 
ate the plans of the conservatives. Education boards and teacher 
groups are waging a vigorous campaign against the centralization 
and standardization which is planned. The labour unions are 
preparing a spring offensive to protect their gains and secure 
further benefits. Constitutional revision is stil very far from 
accomplished. The united socialists lose no opportunity to chal- 
lenge the less united conservatives. And there is room for mis- 
givings about the justice of the sweeping condemnations of 
Occupation days. Most of the present leaders stood against the 
extremism of war-time. The reappearance of Mr. Hatoyama and 
Mr. Shigemitsu does not necessarily mean a return of pre-war 
nationalism, and the reappearance of some of the war-time mili- 
tary in posts of responsibility does not foredoom a rebirth of pre- 
war militarism. 

* Associate Professor, Japanese History, University of Washington. 
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But there is no room for doubt as to the undesirability of the 
return of ultranationalist, terrorist societies. Such groups have 
gained in number and in boldness, and their pre-war leaders have 
regained some of the prestige and respectability that they lost in 
defeat. As currents of nationalism rise again, the ultranationalists 
rush to make their old claims of national superiority. An estimate 
of the strength and possibilities of the right-wing organizations, 
of their activities and handicaps in post-war Japan, can serve as a 
useful indication of the distance which the Japanese people are 
prepared to travel in going back to the old ways. 

Rightist activities reached their post-war high during the clos- 
ing days of the Yoshida Cabinet in 1954. In that year nationalist 
groups dropped leaflets from planes, they showered leaflets on 
Diet sessions, they made at least four plots against Mr. Yoshida’s 
life, and addressed over fifty threats to him. In November 1954 
ultranationalists staged their first public demonstration since 
Japan’s defeat. Four thousand members and affiliates of the 
National Martyr Youth Corps (/unkoku Seinendan) rallied at Hibiya 
Hall in Tokyo. Among the speakers was Yoshio Kodama, a 
prominent pre-war terrorist and war-time navy agent, who 
assailed both the Yoshida government and Japanese communists. 
After his speech came a street demonstration. The Martyrs wore 
their dark blue uniforms with caps and black combat boots. They 
marched quietly, carrying banners inscribed with patriotic slogans, 
to the accompaniment of the national anthem. This rally illus- 
trates some of the distinctions to be drawn when discussing the 
post-war right wing in Japan. Kodama attacked both the centrist 
conservatives and the left. The rally was very different from those 
sponsored by leftist groups; rigid discipline and order were 
marked, and not a woman was present. 

The right wing in post-war Japan tries to carry on the work of 
pre-war ultranationalists. It recruits followers among those who 
believe that Japan’s war aims were basically just and that Japan 
was defeated because it failed to live up to its noble spirit. Post- 
war changes in democratization represent, they feel, still another 
failure to abide by that spirit, and close ties with America are 
unworthy of the historical mission of Japan. Renovation, purity, 
and self-respect will provide cures for corruption in politics, 
cowardice in diplomacy, and selfishness in family and society. 
Japan can then Be saved from the dangers of the left, it will be 
unencumbered by the self-seeking, craven politicians, and it will 
be free of Mr. Dulles and the MacArthur constitution. 
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Although many writers use the term “fascist” when discussing 
Japanese ultranationalist organizations, the European exempli- 
fications of that term fit the pre- and post-war pattern in Japan 
rather poorly. The main stream of the Japanese rightist move- 
ment has been rooted in the distinctive mixture of traditional and 
industrial values and practices in Japanese society, and its works 
can be understood only by considering the tensions on which it 
has fed. 

The right-wing organizations of twentieth-century Japan trace 
their ancestry back to societies formed by disgruntled ex-samurai 
in the early years of the 1880s. Their founders were alarmed by 
the extent of social and ideological change that had followed the 
overthrow of the feudal régime, and they feared that Japan was 
leaving its proper course. They were obscurantists and xeno- 
phobes, and they were happy to receive support from segments of 
the business world (notably the coal industry) which valued their 
insistence on expansion and internal unity. The most celebrated 
of these organizations, the Kokuryukai (Black Dragon, or Amur, 
Society), formed in 1901, combined an insistence on traditional 
values with a call for leadership in Asia. Its members fostered 
study of Asian conditions and helped refugee Asian leaders, and 
they considered themselves eidappulaned guardians of the 
national morality. Besides receiving support from sections of the 
business, army, and governmental groups, the ultranationalists 
were involved in many questionable transactions on the border- 
line between legitimate business and labour racketeering. Their 
organizations were not secret societies, but neithet were they 
mass societies. They were small elite groups clustered around 
leaders who made every attempt for full publicity in order to 
exaggerate their influence. 

Ket the first world war the rightist leaders had new cause for 
alarm. The collapse of war-time prosperity left Japan with a 
larger and more restless proletariat. Tenant farmers, unable to 
maintain the standard of living they had achieved during the war, 
grew mutinous. Patterns of obligations were everywhere threat- 
ened by radicalism, internationalism, democracy, and commun- 
ism. So the rightist movement developed two wings; one turned 
to fight discontent with a re-emphasis of orthodoxy, while an- 
other, more radical group, developed-plans for sweeping reforms. 
The former, who stressed “‘national essence” as the answer to all 
problems, included among their allies many conservative poli- 
ticians who feared the destruction of traditional values. Mr. 
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Hatoyama, for instance, fought universal manhood suffrage in 
the early 1920s with suggestions for limiting the franchise to 
heads of households in order to reinforce the family system. 

The moté radical ultranationalists, with their proposals for 
social reforms, come closest to deserving the adjective “fascist”. 
Thus Ikki Kita (1883-1937), a disappointed socialist, evolved a 
programme which included abolition of political party govern- 
ments, limits on private wealth, nationalization of major indus- 
tries, land reform, and leadership by a military revolutionary 
council. Kita’s theories spread among the junior officers in the 
army and navy, and their attempts to hasten the coming of martial 
law contributed to the spectacular violence of the early 1930s. 
Kita and his chief supporters were executed after the army 
mutiny of 1936, however, and thereafter the radicals gradually lost 
out to the more conservative faction of the right-wing move- 
ment. 

But many of the terrorists survived imprisonment, and several 
have returned to haunt the post-war scene. Nissho Inoue, head of 
the Blood Brotherhood League (Ke¢sumeidan) of the early 1930s, 
is to-day head of the Fatherland Protection Corps (Gokokudan), 
which was founded on the Emperor’s birthday in 1954. Inoue’s 
followers in pre-war terrorism were sworn to take one life per 
man, and his post-war memoirs bore the fitting title, One Victim 
Per Man. The sectetary of his organization to-day is Tadashi 
Konuma, who carried out his assignment by murdering Finance 
Minister Junnosuke Inoue in 1932. Also prominent is Tomeo 
Sagoya, who was responsible for the death of Premier Hamaguchi 
at the time of the London Naval Conference. (Sagoya and Konu- 
ma had their sentences moderated several times and were finally 
pardoned in 1940.) 

But the influence of the ultranationalists in pre-war days can 
easily be exaggerated. The rightists never achieved unity, and 
they never won power. Their function was essentially a destruc- 
tive one: they capitalized on the disesteem of party politics and 
contributed to an instability so great that the political parties 
were forced out in favour of the army. The contribution and 
purpose of the army was an essential element in the instability and 
the result. Unaided murders had little effect, but when the energies 
of the young officers were utilized results were not slow in coming. 
Since, however, the ultra-nationalists were never fully identified 
with any one of the several competing power groups, the victory 
of the military did not mean power for the patriotic societies. 
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During war-time some rightists disapproved of the military’s 
methods in promoting Pan Asianism and retired into obscurity, 
while other remained close to government and military leaders. 
Opportunists flourished; Yoshio Kodama (mentioned earlier), a 
vigorous activist who had spent a good portion of the 1930s in 
prison, achieved notoriety and wealth as head of the Kodama 
agency which serviced the navy with needed material by utilizing 
legal and black-market channels in Japan and China. 

The surrender brought a sudden halt to the rightist organiza- 
tions. Although a small number of extremists believed, with the 
young officers who assaulted the palace guard, that the surrender 
was against the will of the Emperor, there were remarkably few 
spectacular protests or suicides. Kodama reappeared briefly as 
councillor in the post-surrender cabinet of Prince Higashi-Kuni, 
but before long he was in Sugamo Prison while Higashi-Kuni 
was operating a grocery store. General MacArthur’s headquarters 
moved promptly against the rightist organizations, dissolving 
232 and purging some 3,000 leaders from public life. Some 
attempted new organizations only to have them stopped by sum- 
mary orders from SCAP. But in any case the post-surrender days 
contained few opportunities for rightist propaganda. The defla- 
tion of war-time boasts of Japanism, national essence, and 
national purity was climaxed when the Occupation proved to be 
humane instead of vindictive. Kodama, who writes that he never 
sensed defeat despite the bombings and horrors of the war, was 
crushed to find that the Americans were well-behaved. “When I 
first saw with my own eyes the civilized occupation”, he notes, 
“T could not but cry out from the bottom of my heart, ‘Japan has 
been defeated. We have been defeated!’ ” 

And so the rightists retired from public view. Some turned to 
business, but most did poorly. Others, who had long profited 
from activities on the borderline of social respectability, turned 
to manage the rackets that flourished amid post-war demoraliza- 
tion and misery. They continue to do this to-day. In October 1954 
the Tokyo police reported the arrest of 595 racketeers who had 
extorted over one and a half billion yen from cabarets, pin-ball 
parlours, and banks. The suspects, who had a large stock of arms 
in theit possession, insisted that they were not racketeers but 
extreme rightists, members of Kodama’s organization. In 1955 
Sagoya and several other leaders of the Fatherland Protection 
Corps were imprisoned for blackmail; and early in 1956 police 
raids on the organization’s headquarters resulted in further 
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arrests on charges of extortion of funds from a sanatorium and an 
orphanage. 

The ultranationalist leaders have been able to resume open 
work since the mass depurges of the late Occupation years. In 
1950 the Korean War centred attention on the communist danger, 
and the following year came the San Francisco Peace Treaty 
which brought independence in the spring of 1952. Since then 
the soil for a new rightist movement has been good. Social con- 
fusion, economic boom and fears of panic, a middle class hard 
hit by inflation, the continuing presence of foreign troops, and 
the constant picture of political corruption have provided poten- 
tial demagogues with rich material. In 1951 Hanji Kinoshita 
estimated that 540 branches of 266 organizations were in being. 
In July 1954 a newspaper summary counted over 7oo branches 
with a total membership of 200,000. 

Most of the organizations are related to pre-war bodies, and 
several, like the Fatherland Protection Corps, are led by assassins 
of the early 1930s. Two or three such organizations may be taken 
as Outstanding. The Fatherland Protection Corps devotes itself 
to fighting communism, political corruption, and giving “proper 
guidance to youth”. It has about thirty standing members who 
dress in a uniform patterned on that of the American Air Force, 
and a total membership of around 500. Fourteen members, quar- 
tered in Tokyo for “Group training” in spartan living, devote 
themselves to fencing, judo, and ceremonies revering the Em- 
peror. The Martyr Youth Corps, whose rally was mentioned 
earlier, was formed in 1952 by Hidezo Toyama, son of Japan’s 
greatest pre-war ultranationalist. It advocates patriotism as “the 
only salvation for the nation which is now contaminated by both 
communism and the tendency to be servile to the United States”’. 
Its Tokyo headquarters houses thirty carefully selected young 
men (frequenters of slot-machine parlours and romantic films are 
excluded) who drill and study under banners reading: “All 
members will die for the sake of the country.” 

The Seisanté (Production Party) is a revival of a group organ- 
ized by the Black Dragon Society in 1931. It was originally 
designed as an anti-communist group among the proletariat, but 
since its leader was a labour contractor and the organization was 
financed by Osaka business men its success was not great. The 
post-war Seisantd claims 20,000 “troops” in the Osaka area, but 
police concede them one-tenth as many. Its programme calls for 
complete independence for Japan, including an “independent 
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Constitution”, a grand union of a self-reliant Asia, and absolute 
peace. In 1954 the President and Chairman of its Central Execu- 
tive Committee travelled to Formosa to confer with Chiang Kai- 
shek about the self-reliant Asia. The travellers told reporters that 
they conceived of national socialism as the answer to the two 
competing power systems of Russia and America, and that after 
their visit to Formosa they hoped to go to the mainland to per- 
suade Mao to leave the Russian orbit in return for leading Japan 
out of the American orbit. 

A Seisanté leader, Toshiharu Kawakami, also heads the League 
for the Defence Against Communization (Sekka boshi dan) which 
he formed in May 1952, after the communist demonstrations on 
May Day. The League’s platform features worship of the Im- 
perial family, love of the fatherland, freedom and rights of the 
people, and annihilation of communist influence. Kawakami, 
grandson of a xenophobic swashbuckler of Restoration days who 
slew one of Japan’s great westernizers, is admirably equipped to 
train the 120 men he houses in his Kyoto residence. Among those 
receiving drill in swordsmanship, boxing, judo, and ideology is a 
youth who tried to assassinate Mr. Yoshida in 1954. 

There ate also many groups formed by former army and navy 
officers. For the most part, however, they seem to concentrate on 
self-help in the form of pension promotion. And since their 
affiliations and officers are stratified according to their service 
college class and rank they do not seem likely prospects for 
forming mass movements. 

The ultranationalist movement in Japan to-day is made up of a 
myriad of small cliques and personal followings. A few attempts 
at unity have been made, usually based upon platitudes so broad 
as to be meaningless. But some kind of pattern does emerge from 
a study of the platforms of the principal societies. 

Virtually without exception, the organizations confess hatred 
of the old-style militarism. Even men like Kodama and Colonel 
Tsuji, an unreconstructed militarist with a seat in the House of 
Representatives, deplore the conduct of the military in China. 
One of the new “isms”, a “Three anti-ism’’, is against fascism, 
communism and capitalism. This persistent denial of reactionary 
intent may not indicate a change of heart on the part of the 
rightists, but it is an interesting indication of their estimate of 
public opinion. 

Until very recently, the rightists have also been cautious on the 
issue of reatming. Most would favour it if it could be done with- 
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out American influence, but since such is not the case an ironic 
twist of fate has turned some of the chauvinists into noisy paci- 
fists. One group holds that the money to be spent on rearmament 
could sustain the livelihood of an estimated three million youths, 
and its slogan is “Increased food production instead of rearma- 
ment!” The old military, of course, are somewhat dubious about 
the value of the new “democratically trained” troops anyway. 
And Colonel Tsuji, whose publication Kyawa (Co-operation) calls 
for genuine independence first and full rearmament later, wants 
Japan to become a third force in Asia. It was Tsuji who, in 1951, 
announced that his war-time staff studies had convinced him that 
Russian strength was sufficient to defeat America and that Japan 
should therefore keep out of the American camp. 

The temper of the times has led most rightists to profess at 
least a measure of attachment to democracy, albeit in proper 
combination with the Imperial institution. This is not entirely 
new, since they always professed a desire to join the people with 
their Emperor; it is as easy for them to assume knowledge of the 
people’s will as it was to arrogate to themselves knowledge of the 
Imperial will. What is significant, however, is the tremendous 
importance attached to livelihood, production, and economic re- 
form in the rightist propaganda. At times this seems to outweigh 
ideological considerations. Some profess approval of Marx, and 
even of Lenin, while condemning Stalin, and one group calls for 
a country “centred on the Emperor” in order to combine the best 
features of all systems, thereby carrying out the “high ideals of 
Marx”. 

But to the degree that democracy has been exemplified by the 
post-war régimes its prestige has not been enhanced. Denunci- 
ation of the corruption of the political parties has been another 
leading feature of rightist propaganda. This reached its post-war 
height in 1954 with the shipping scandals, Premier Yoshida’s 
evasion of an investigation, and the June Diet brawl. To a degree, 
the post-surrender shame over the behaviour of the military has 
given way to shame for the behaviour of the politicians. In this 
new ethos communist China stands forth as something of an 
ideal. This is not limited to the anti-parliamentarian rightists; 
parliamentarians echo it too. Thus conservative Representative 
Yasuhiro Nakasone, after a visit to China, wrote that “after seeing 
the rising generation of Red China forging ahead with a burning 
passion . . . I only shudder at Japan to-day . . . a Japan where 
gambling and graft stalk in broad daylight, and the people roam 
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aimlessly without any faith in the Government and social order 
and morals’’. 

And of course opposition to communism is the rightists’ stock- 
in-trade. However much their propaganda and presence contti- 
bute to the communist purpose—by furthering anti-American- 
ism and by frightening liberals into the leftist camp—the rightists 
see themselves as the only real anti-communists. The Martyrs 
have several times assaulted groups applying for passports to 
communist China, and the visit to Japan by Madame Li Te-chuan, 
head of the Chinese Red Cross, provided a series of opportunities 
for demonstrations against communist China. Yet there is also a 
tendency to see the Peking leaders as fellow Asian nationalists 
temporarily deluded by poor advisers. Most of the ultranational- 
ists, professional “Asians” and contemptuous of America’s post- 
wat democratic reforms in Japan, make treacherous companions 
in the struggle for a positive anti-communism based on social and 
moral values. 

From all of this it would be possible to draw very gloomy con- 
clusions about the prospects for democracy in Japan. Neverthe- 
less from a study of the evidence available one is led to the con- 
clusion that the rightists have very few of the advantages that 
were theirs in pre-war Japan while they have retained their han- 
dicaps. The re-emergence of colourful terrorists of the 1930s does 
not mean that methods that were then effective can now succeed. 

First of all, the ultranationalists have been unable to work to- 
gether. Despite several much-publicized attempts to bring all 
former and present leaders together, no union has evolved. Nor 
have new or young leaders appeared. And, with the exception of 
the youths in training centres, no new following has been 
attracted. Newspaper reports indicate that most meetings are 
poorly attended and that 80 per cent of the audiences are made 
up of persons over 40. The most able of the pre-war leaders are 
dead, and those who remain are anachronisms. 

The ultranationalists have also failed to come up with any 
really new ideas. Their best old ideas, centering in Japanese 
spirit and essence, are still tarnished. The rightists are still bound 
to the glories of the social organization of old Japan. The 
beauties, as they put it, of the family system, the harmony of 
agrarian life, and the baneful effects of industrialization—these 
features commit them to promoting dispersion and localism in the 
countryside, and they discourage mass organizations in the cities 
where they might be possible. Add to this the rightists’ distrust 
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of labour, and their pressing need for funds from members, and 
they seem poorly equipped to gain an urban following. 

The leaders cannot form mass movements, and yet it takes a 
mass movement to get results in post-war Japan. Deprived of the 
many hidden sources of support which they could tap in pre-war 
days, the ultranationalists campaign actively for funds. The 
Fatherland Protection Corps conducted a campaign for “‘an order 
of a million’, with each person contributing a thousand yen. 
When this lagged, Inoue and Sagoya went on a speaking tour, 
each describing his murderous exploits in the early 1930s, for 
admission charges of a thousand yen in the cities and five hundred 
in the countryside. But the response was not encouraging. The 
Martyr Youth Corps charges dues ranging from thirty to one 
hundred yen per month, and in addition tries to attract capitalists 
as “‘advisers”’. Most groups seem poorly financed, and hence the 
resort to dishonesty and force which resulted in imprisonment 
for the Fatherland Protection Corps leaders recently. Until and 
unless the new army and sections of the business world see merit 
in the rightist organizations, they are not likely to prosper. 

What can the ultranationalists promise would-be supporters? 
Japan’s relations with Asia furnish an illustration of the way old 
slogans have lost efficacy. Before the war, rightist leaders could 
point to ties with Asia in ideological and political programmes. 
They promised Asian reformers Japanese help, and they promised 
Japanese leaders Asian followers. And, failing leadership, there 
was always the possibility of conquest. But to-day conquest, even 
of South Korea, is unthinkable. And the rightists can hope to talk 
with almost no Asian leaders in ideological terms—with the poss- 
ible exception of Chiang Kai-shek and Syngman Rhee, neither of 
whom has proven eager to follow Japanese leadership in the past. 
It is the left, and not the right, that can offer Japanese business- 
men ties with China to-day. 

And, as has been noted, the rightists never really won out in 
the 1930s. They merely provided the instability in which the 
military could take over. Their programme, when shorn of its 
mysticism and Confucianism, amounted to preparing the stage 
for army take-over; the army, they thought, would know what to 
do next. But there is no comparable group with which the ultra- 
nationalists can work in the new Japan. 

Rightist organizations entered few candidates in the elections 
of 27th February 1955, unwilling to invest good money on poor 
chances. (In contrast, the communists entered ninety-nine can- 
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didates in order to be able to propagandize widely, withdrawing 
thirty-six candidates immediately before the election.) Seven 
prominent rightists ran for Diet seats. All lost; only two were 
contenders, and the other five received only scattered votes. 

Since then ultranationalist strength has seemed to decline, and 
the organizations mentioned were certainly less active in 1955 
than they had been in 1954. Japanese analysts have various ex- 
planations for this. The communist “peace offensive” provided 
fewer specific issues, and a public less alarmed by communism 
was less interested in supporting anti-communist extremism. 
The ultranationalists have been very short of funds. An economic 
upturn, however precarious, lessened the sense of crisis on which 
the extremists relied. Perhaps most importantly, Mr. Hatoyama’s 
government provided fewer instances of corruption and “servile” 
policies. And it should be noted that Mr. Hatoyama and his en- 
tourage are personally less objectionable to the nationalists than 
were the bureaucratic group around Mr. Yoshida. There is, at 
any rate, little question of a temporary decline in ultranationalist 
fortunes. 

But once these disclaimers of imminent disaster are made it 
must still be granted that the ultranationalist revival presents a 
real danger to Japan. So long as young fanatics see in chauvinism 
a code of values, so long as politics are corrupt, and so long as 
depression lurks behind the precarious balance of imports and 
exports, Japan’s new democracy will be vulnerable to attack by 
the demagogues. Economic pressures caused by rearmament can 
add to the difficulties and opportunities. Governmental attempts 
to revive patriotism and loyalty as preliminary steps to rearma- 
ment offer new dangers. And, while the old values are still in 
decline, no new codes have come in to inspire the idealism of the 
young. This is a setting in which the extremism of the left and 
right can thrive. 

Thus the rightists are a significant sign of a partial return to 
pre-war patterns in post-war Japan. But unless standards of 
national and international political and economic health dwindle 
rapidly the ultranationalists seem most unlikely to regain the in- 
fluence that was theirs a decade and more ago. Their problems 
illustrate the fact that despite the apparent identity of persons 
and themes in post-war Japan, the total balance of forces has 
changed very considerably since 1945. 
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ESPIONAGE, SECURITY, 
AND LIBERTY 


By Leonard WOOLF 


In November, 1952, Mr. William Borden, who had been 
executive director of the Joint Committee of Congress on 
Atomic Energy in the United States, wrote to Mr. Edgar Hoover 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation stating that in his opinion 
Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer, who had been director of the 
organization at Los Alamos which produced the atomic bomb 
and was chairman of the General Advisory Council of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, was “more probably than not an 
agent of the Soviet Union”. Dr. Oppenheimer was among the 
most distinguished of American scientists and had been chosen 
to deliver the Reith lectures for the B.B.C. However, President 
Eisenhower, on receiving this letter accusing Dr. Oppenheimer 
of being a Russian spy, “suspended Oppenheimer’s clearance”, 
pending an investigation, which meant that he should be re- 
garded as a “security risk” and debarred access to “restricted 
data” or secret documents. The investigation took place before 
the Personnel Security Board of the U.S. Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and the Board made its report to the Commission on 
27th May 1954, three members recommending that it would not 
be “consistent with the security interests of the United States 
to reinstate Dr. Oppenheimer’s clearance” and one member dis- 
senting and recommending that his clearance should be restored. 
The A.E.C., also by a majority of 3 to 1, adopted the recommend- 
ation of its Security Board. Anyone who wishes to study this 
extraordinary and important case can do so in the 1,000 pages 
and one million words of the official documents or in a book, A 
Nation’s Security, which produces the evidence in a shortened 
form.* 

In April, 1954, Vladimar Mikhailovich Petrov, Third Secretary 
in the Soviet Embassy at Canberra, and his wife, Evdokia Alexe- 
yevna Petrova, Embassy accountant and secretary to the Soviet 
Ambassador in Canberra, sought and were granted political asy- 
lum in Australia. Petrov handed over to G. R. Richards, Deputy 


* There are two official documents: Transcript of Hearing before the Personnel Security 
Board and Texts of Principal Documents and Letters. The book is A Nation’s Security: The 
Case of Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer, edited from the official transcript of evidence by Michael 
Wharton. (Secker & Warburg. 398 pp. 305.) 
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Director of Security, a considerable number of official documents 
which he said he had taken from the Soviet Embassy. They 
seemed, prima facie, to indicate an elaborate system of Soviet 
espionage in which Australians and foreigners were implicated. 
The Australian Government appointed a Royal Commission of 
three Supreme Court Judges to inquire into the information 
given by the Petrovs and to report whether espionage had been 
conducted or attempted and, if so, what persons or organizations 
had aided and abetted it. The report of the Royal Commission 
was made and published in August 1955.* During the hearing, 
Dr. Evatt, leader of the Labour Party, appeared as counsel for 
some of the persons implicated by the documents, and took the 
line that the whole thing was a political conspiracy against him 
and his party and that the documents were forgeries. With regard 
to this allegation the Commission found that the documents were 
genuine, that there was no conspiracy, and that the Petrovs were 
truthful witnesses. On the evidence of the Petrovs and the docu- 
ments, and after examining a large number of witnesses, the 
Commission found that the Russian Embassy at Canberra was 
used as a cloak to control and operate espionage organizations in 
Australia, and that these organizations used Australian com- 
munists and occasionally other people to obtain secret informa- 
tion, mainly from the Department of External Affairs, for the 
Soviet Government. 

These two cases—the Oppenheimer case and the Petrov case— 
deserve very careful study and, if possible, objective judgment 
by every politically conscious person. From opposite angles they 
illuminate a difficult and dangerous problem created by the 
Soviet Government and communism, the problem of espionage, 
security, and liberty. Neither of them is unique; each is only the 
last in a long double series of similar cases. The Oppenheimer 
case was inevitably a personal tragedy and an instance of the most 
modern kind of judicial torture which has spread from commun- 
ist countries into almost every country in the world; primarily it 
raised the question of security and liberty. Fundamentally it was 
of the same nature as the persecution of Owen Lattimore and the 
terrible melodrama of Whittaker Chambers and Alger Hiss. The 
Petrov case is the other side of this medal; the fundamental ques- 
tions raised by it are rather those of espionage and security; it 
followed exactly the pattern of the Canadian revelations in 1945 
when the cipher clerk in the Soviet Embassy in Ottawa left the 

* Report of the Royal Commission on Espionage (Government of Australia. 484 pp. 55.) 
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Embassy with his pockets full of official documents and obtained 
political asylum in Canada.* 

I propose in this article to consider mainly the broader social 
and political aspects of the state of affairs which these cases reveal, 
the relation of this web, in which the Petrovs and the Gouzenkos 
on one side, Chambers and Hiss on another, and Owen Lattimore 
and Oppenheimer on yet another were entangled, to western 
civilization. First a word or two must be said about the state of 
affairs which the official inquiries in Australia and Canada, the 
Chambers-Hiss trials and investigations, and the terrifying 
modern witch-hunts of Senator McCarthy reveal. I believe that 
any unbiased person, after studying the evidence, would conclude 
that the findings of the Australian Royal Commission are fully 
justified and are applicable to Soviet espionage throughout the 
world. In every country, against which the Soviet Government 
is conducting a cold war and in which it believes that the posses- 
sion of secret information would enable it to damage that coun- 
try, it maintains an extraordinarily elaborate apparatus of espion- 
age. The organization of the apparatus is always the same. There 
are two distinct forms of espionage. One is military espionage in 
countries outside the U.S.S.R. and is immediately under the 
direction of the G.R.U., the Chief Military Intelligence Director- 
ate of the Russian Ministry of Armed Forces. The second con- 
ducts all espionage other than military and is immediately under 
the direction of M.V.D., the Russian Ministry of Internal Affairs. 
The centralization of M.V.D. espionage is extreme, all the agents 
in the various countries being rigidly controlled by the M.V.D. 
Moscow Centre in the minutest details. There are two branches 
of this organization, one called a Legal Apparatus and the other 
an Illegal Apparatus. The Legal Apparatus works through the 
embassy or legation. The head of the Legal Apparatus, called 
Resident, is overtly an officer of the Soviet Embassy with diplo- 
matic privileges and immunity, but secretly an officer of M.V.D. 
The Russian agents who work immediately under his direction 
are themselves mostly secret officers of M.V.D., their overt offices 
being diplomatic in the Embassy or in the official Tass agency. 
Petrov, whose overt post was Third Secretary in the Embassy, 
was in fact M.V.D. Resident. The fact that a diplomat is an 
M.V.D. espionage officer is kept strictly a secret even from the 


* The long and intricate story of these and similar cases all over the world is told in 
considerable detail in an American book, recently published: Soviet Espionage, by David J. 
Dallin (Oxford University Press and Yale. 558 pp. 455.) 
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Ambassador and must not be divulged even to another M.V.D. 
officer except on explicit directions from the Moscow Centre. 
The Illegal Apparatus differs from the Legal Apparatus solely by 
the fact that it is under the direction of an “Illegal Resident’, 
i.e. an M.V.D. officer who is not a member of the Soviet Embassy 
staff and therefore does not enjoy diplomatic status. 

The chief business of the M.V.D. espionage apparatus is to 
recruit agents who are in positions where they have access to 
secret ‘elonmatian and who will be willing to hand over that in- 
formation to the espionage apparatus. The Petrov and Gouzenko 
documents show that the field of recruitment is mainly among 
communists or communist sympathizers belonging to the coun- 
try which the apparatus is operating in. An elaborate system 
exists for spotting and watching anyone who shows the slightest 
interest in communism or the U.S.S.R. with a view to converting 
him into a secret agent of the M.V.D. espionage. The Australian, 
Canadian, and United States investigations show that the U.S.S.R. 
has been successful in recruiting large numbers of persons in 
these countries, mostly communists, some paid, and some unpaid, 
willing to become secret agents of Russia and hand over to the 
M.V.D. officers secret documents or information. In Canada, for 
instance, besides Allan Nunn May, the scientist, 14 persons were 
convicted and sentenced for working for the Russian espionage 
apparatus. Among them were four Canadian government officials 
organized by the Russians as a group, the two political leaders of 
the Canadian Communist Party, a woman secretary who dealt 
with secret documents and correspondence in the British High 
Commissionet’s office, and a woman secretary in the Canadian 
Department of External Affairs. 

All the important states of the world, and probably all the un- 
important, maintain secret services and practise espionage. Red 
and pink apologists and admirers of Soviet Russia are accustomed 
to use this fact as an argument to prove that there is nothing 
peculiar or peculiarly dangerous in Russian espionage. This is 
quite untrue. Regarded from the point of view of national secur- 
ity, the Russian espionage system stands by itself. Its scale is 
probably very much greater than that of any other country; its 
organization is different and it uses methods which make it ex- 
tremely dangerous to states against which it operates. The mili- 
tary branch of it is probably much the same as that of other 
countries. It is the M.V.D. branch, directed from the Moscow 
Centre, which in two respects is unique. There is first the dual 
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system by which large numbers 8f diplomats, ostensibly perform- 
ing diplomatic duties in an Embassy, are, unknown even to their 
superiors, in fact espionage agents, acting under the directions of 
the Moscow Centre of the Ministry of Internal Affairs. It is in- 
conceivable that such a dual system could be operated by the 
U.S.A. or Britain in and against the U.S.S.R. or any communist 
country. Secondly, the Soviet espionage apparatus differs from 
all others in the kind of agent or spy which it is able to use and 
which it does use on a very large scale. The spy used by non- 
communist countries is practically always a paid spy. The Ameri- 
can, Canadian, or Australian who becomes a Soviet agent and 
spy in the U.S.A. or a Dominion is a member of a Fifth Column; 
he is an ideological spy, a man or woman who believes that he or 
she is betraying his country for the highest principles. Many of 
them are, no doubt, the kind of half-baked, stupid, disgruntled 
people who are always to be found in political movements; but 
on the other hand some of them are people of great intelligence 
and distinction who have reached positions of considerable im- 
portance. It is obvious that, if native spies can injure their own 
countries by becoming secret agents of an enemy state, then these 
ideological communist spies are of immense advantage to the 
U.S.S.R. and proportionately dangerous to the states in which 
they are operating. 

The last sentence leads us straight to one of the two important 
problems connected with Soviet espionage. It is the problem of 
national security. What, in fact, is the efficiency of these espionage 
systems, and in particular the Soviet espionage? To what extent 
does it really menace western nations? Does it obtain information 
which the U.S.S.R. can use against the U.S.A. and the Common- 
wealth? And what are the most effective methods of countering it? 

I am not concerned in this article with military espionage which 
in Russia is organized by military men from the Ministry of 
Armed Forces. This kind of spying has existed from time im- 
memorial and is much the same everywhere. It is concerned with 
obtaining military information about armaments and the dis- 
position of armed forces. It is probably nearly always quite effec- 
tive. Despite the most elaborate security precautions there is 
little information of vital importance about the weapons and 
forces of a great power which the other great powers do not 
obtain. There is no reason to believe that the organization of this 
kind of espionage by the U.S.S.R. differs very much in methods 
or efficiency from that of other countries. 
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The espionage revealed by the Petrovs, Gouzenko, and others 
is of an entirely different nature. It is the kind of espionage on 
which in most countries the Foreign Office spends its secret 
service money. It aims at collecting heterogeneous information— 
“secret” or not-—which may be of service to the spying or of 
disservice to the spied upon country. The information collected 
in this way in peace time is normally futile. Arthur Ponsonby once 
told me that when he was Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs in 
the Labour Government, it was his business to read all the secret 
service reports, and that, so far as he could see, the money spent 
on this service was entirely wasted. The Petrov papers show that 
a great deal of the Soviet civilian spying is equally futile. The 
M.V.D. had spun an extraordinarily intricate web of espionage 
over Australian society from the Soviet Embassy. There is not 
one single case in which one can say that the Russians obtained a 
piece of information of the slightest importance. For instance, 
there are two documents written for the Russians by two Aus- 
tralians who are journalists and communists. One contains short 
reports on 45 Australian journalists. The other consists of short 
reports on such subjects as American espionage in Australia, and 
is described by the Commission as “a farrago of fact, falsity, and 
filth”. There is only one case in which the Petrov papers show 
that the Russians were anywhere near to obtaining important 
information. And, even in that case, the Commission came to the 
conclusion that “in fact, the results obtained from these laborious 
and persistent efforts of the M.V.D. were almost negligible”. 

All this might seem to warrant the conclusion that the whole of 
Soviet espionage is a negligible mare’s nest. But this is not so. 
The communist spy system is a dangerous and disastrous pheno- 
menon. This is due to the fact that so many communists and 
fellow-travellers are prepared to give secret information to the 
Soviet Government which they think may damage their own 
country and be of use to the U.S.S.R. The ideological spy is a 
very different person from the paid spy. He is often in a key posi- 
tion politically and has himself direct access to “top drawer 
secrets”. In the particular conditions created by the cold war, the 
possession of information, particularly scientific information, 
might be of vital importance to the Russians, and the prevention 
of their obtaining it might be of equal importance to the U.S.A. 
and Britain. We know now that scientists and government offi- 
cials in positions of great responsibility, like Dr. May and in the 
U.S.A. H. D. White, Captain Ullmann, and Judith Coplon, 
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handed over secret information and documents to the U.S.S.R. 
There can be no doubt that, in the world as it is, the existence of 
a Fifth Column of this kind is a danger to national security. 
Though the paid spy or traitor in peace normally betrays secrets 
which are not worth paying for, in war espionage and secret 
agents have again and again provided information of the most 
vital importance, e.g. about the flying bomb; and the cold war 
shows by its name that it is a kind of war. 

It seems practically certain that the communist and crypto- 
communist scientists, like Dr. May, secretly gave the Russians 
information of the highest value which enabled them to make 
atomic and nuclear bombs earlier than they otherwise would have 
done. It is probable that some of the secret documents handed 
over to the Soviet espionage agents by non-scientific communists 
in Canada and the U.S.A., e.g. the Canadian Lunan and the 
American Judith Coplon, contained information of considerable 
importance. This means that the actions of a not inconsiderable 
number of communists and fellow-travellers who are prepared to 
act in the interests of Russia against their own countries are, in a 
sense, a threat to the security of these countries, and it is only 
reasonable that the governments of the western powers should 
take steps to protect their “security” against the U.S.S.R. and its 
agents. There are two different methods which can be and are 
used for this purpose: one is the establishment of an efficient 
counter-intelligence secret service and the other is to “screen’”’ or 
investigate the activities, affiliations, and associates of all persons 
who have access to secret information which might be of value 
to the Russians. 

Counter-espionage can be a very effective method of circum- 
venting communist and non-communist spies and traitors. The 
Australian Royal Commission report is illuminating about this. 
The Australian Security Organization was established only in 
1948, when the government began to be suspicious of the activi- 
ties of Russian agents. But there is evidence that even in five or 
six years it had become quite effective in counteracting the 
M.V.D. Many of the persons implicated by the Petrov papers 
were already under suspicion and observation by the Australian 
service. And there is one highly significant revelation. There was 
in Australia a Dr. Bialoguski who represented himself as a person 
of strong pro-communist leanings and was in the confidence of 
many communists; he became a friend of Petrov. In fact, he was 
an agent of the Australian Security Service which used him for 
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the counter-intelligence work. In 1953 he became aware of 
Petrov’s inclination to leave the Embassy, and seek asylum in 
Australia and he played an important part in bringing this about. 
And it is amusing to learn that after Petrov’s defection, when an 
Australian communist tried to get evidence which would dis- 
credit Petrov, he went to Bialoguski and attempted to bring 
pressure on him “to give false evidence for the purpose of dis- 
crediting Petrov”. There is, of course, no complete security in 
this world against any danger, including the danger of communist 
spies and traitors, but probably this kind of counter-intelligence 
work is most effective and does least harm. 

The other method of protecting the state against communist 
espionage is the screening of persons who have access to secret 
information and/or anyone suspected of communist sympathies. 
This brings us to the Oppenheimer case. As everyone knows, 
America has a rigorous security system and, thanks to Senator 
McCarthy, large numbers of persons who have access to secrets 
are combed and screened and inquisitioned and often deprived of 
their jobs because at one time or another they showed “left-wing 
sympathies”. On the face of it, Dr. Oppenheimer was always a 
bad security risk. He had certainly shown left-wing sympathies 
and had given money for objects sponsored by the communists; 
many of his friends were communists; both his wife and his 
brother had been members of the Communist Party. At Los 
Alamos he was the key man for all the atomic secrets. Naturally 
he was regarded with the greatest suspicion by the security 
officers. He was screened by them more than once and each time 
was given clearance. It was only after he had done all his most 
important work for the A.E.C. and could no longer do much 
harm if he was “an agent of the Soviet Union” that Mr. Borden 
made his accusation, his clearance was suspended, and the inves- 
tigation which in effect condemned him took place. 

Opinions differ profoundly about Dr. Oppenheimer and his 
behaviour at the investigation even among quite unbiased people. 
Some unprejudiced persons, who knew him and others concerned 
in the case, think that he came badly out of it because he did not 
“stand up to” his accusers. Others take almost the opposite view 
and think that he showed his accusers were in the main right. A 
careful reading of the evidence seems to me not to warrant either 
conclusion. The kind of ordeal by verbal torture to which Dr. 
Oppenheimer was subjected is hard to stand up against even if 
you are the wisest of men and have lived the most blameless of 
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lives. Dr. Oppenheimer is a near, if not complete, genius in more 
ways than one; he has great intellectual and organizing powers; 
he is an emotional humanist. But, according to the accepted or 
professed standards of public life, he is not a wise man, nor has 
he lived a blameless life. He admitted that he had lied in one case 
to the security officers; he admitted that, when he was “working 
on a secret war project’’, he spent the night with a lady friend 
who was or had been a communist. But on the whole he seems to 
me to come extremely well out of the ordeal. His answers were 
direct; the answers of a man who was not trying to conceal the 
truth, even though he had to admit doing unwise and wrong 
things. The case of Dr. Oppenheimer is from a personal point of 
view of absorbing interest, but here I am concerned with its 
public and political relevance—its relation to western society and 
civilization. 

The Commission found that Dr. Oppenheimer was not an 
agent of the Soviet Union and had not divulged secrets. Never- 
theless they decided that he was a “security risk” on the ground 
that he showed “fundamental defects in his ‘character’ ” and that 
his “associations with persons known to him to be communists 
extended far beyond the tolerable limits of prudence and self- 
restraint which are to be expected of one holding the high posi- 
tions that the government has continuously entrusted to him 
since 1942”. The other charge against him, perhaps the most 
serious of all, that he had recommended to the Government for 
sinister purposes that the hydrogen bomb should not be made 
and had impeded its production, though it was partially accepted 
by the Personnel Security Board, was not endorsed even by the 
majority of the Commission and was completely rejected by the 
dissenting member of the Commission. 

To be a spy, or traitor, to betray your country to a foreign 
government, is held to be one of the greatest and most despicable 
crimes everywhere. The penalty, both in western and communist 
states, is almost always death or very long terms of imprisonment. 
That a man of Dr. Oppenheimer’s scientific and intellectual 
eminence should have been tried on a charge of being a traitor 
and should have been found by a tribunal to be just short of a 
traitor would, even by itself, cause one grave misgiving. But when 
one adds to it the case of Owen Lattimore, of Chambers and Hiss, 
of the hundreds of people innocent and guilty persecuted by the 
McCarthy inquisition, when one considers it in the light of the 
revelations ad Messete Gouzenko, and similar cases all over the 
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world, one is forced to admit that there is something in this whole 
situation peculiarly threatening and sinister for western civiliza- 
tion. For though Dr. Oppenheimer was not a Soviet agent, it is 
clear that a large number of communists and fellow-travellers in 
every western country are. Many of them work for the Soviet 
espionage service on what they think are the highest motives. 
The curse of communism has always been the creed that the end 
justifies the means, and that the good communist should lie to and 
betray everyone and everything in the cause of communism and 
Russia. The deliberate infiltration of communists with these views 
into responsible positions in the public services creates the threat 
to national security which we have been considering. And part 
of the threat lies in the fact that it undermines and corrupts public 
life, the civil services, and the professions—a result which, no 
doubt, the communists and the Soviet Government aim at. For 
it introduces into society at its most vulnerable points a feeling of 
doubt, suspicion, and insecurity. 

All this produces, as we have seen, a real danger to “national 
security”. But, even when all allowance is made, for the betrayal 
of atomic secrets by communist scientists and of other secrets by 
other communists, it is doubtful whether the direct damage done 
by Soviet tools is very great. At any rate it is not nearly as great 
as the indirect damage to liberty and social decency which is the 
result of the corruption of so many public and private persons. 
It leads so easily to the deplorable, but not unnatural, witch- 
hunting inquisitions of Senator McCarthy and his kind, These 
indiscriminate delations, accusations, and inquisitions are indis- 
tinguishable from the Russian trials and purges and produce the 
same effect: they destroy by terror the foundations of civil liber- 
ties and intellectual freedom. 

Is there any remedy for this disastrous situation? It is lament- 
able enough that people like Hiss and Chambers and Judith Cop- 
lon and Nunn May, like Burgess and Maclean, who, in other 
times and under other circumstances, would have lived decent 
and useful lives, should have been corrupted to become the 
agents of a cruel and reactionary government. So long as clever 
men are as stupid as some clever scientists are, and stupid men are 
as clever as so many stupid communists are, the world will have 
its Nunn Mays and its Chambers on one side, and its Stalins on 
the other. But does that mean that we must also on our side have 
our purges and our inquisitions with the inevitable destruction 
of liberty? The answer seems to be that it depends entirely upon 
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ourselves. It is reasonable to have a strong, vigilant counter- 
espionage service in every western state. It is probably necessary 
to have a screening of public servants who have access to “top 
secrets”. But there security measures should stop, the govern- 
ment and the public alike exercising restraint. There is no doubt 
that public departments are much too fond of making things 
secret which the whole world might know with impunity. The 
fewer secrets, the less danger of communist spies. In fact, one 
may say that the less we act like communist governments and 
communists, the less reason shall we have to fear the Soviet 
Union and its agents. 


A DECADE OF POST-WAR 
GERMANY 


By J. P. Nerri* 


A HISTORIAN is interested in the durability or otherwise of 
a country’s habits and institutions. Religious or near-religious 
states—Tibet, Persia, Spain until 1900—would probably obtain 
the highest marks; Germany comes close behind them. Two 
world wars, both lost, have no more than scratched the social 
sutface. There has not even been any of that kaleidoscopic 
elegance which is the speciality of France—plus ga change, plus 
c’est la méme chose. And the most remarkable thing is that German 
institutions and habits have survived a programme of deliberate 
destruction and refashioning from the toddler stage which is 
probably unique in the history of the world. First, enormous war 
damage—has any country been as devastated as Germany in 
1945, since the Mongols swept across Asia?p—then deliberate dis- 
solution of the remaining social fibre, followed in turn by the 
most rigorous programme of re-education that four grim, stal- 
wart nannies could devise. Yet in spite of it all Germany is to-day 
not only sturdy and muscular but very much the same country, 
with the same habits and institutions that she has had for eighty 
years. With one great, all-pervading exception: the destruction 
* Author of The Eastern Zone and Soviet Policy in Germany (Oxford University Press). 
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of Prussia and the particular social phenomena that are known as 
Prussian. This would seem to be the only lasting consequence of 
the division of Germany into two separate, antipathetic parts. 

At first sight the complete crumbling into dust of the National 
Socialist edifice is in contradiction to any claim of durability for 
German institutions. But the extent to which the Third Reich 
was really a National Socialist state is open to considerable 
doubt. Was it not rather the state of the Weimar Republic, even 
of the Second Reich, over which had grown a lichen of Party 
institutions, hiding but by no means destroying the old structure 
underneath? There had been much rivalry ever since 1933 be- 
tween the army and the civil service on the one hand, and the 
Party on the other; but only during the last two years of war, as 
the political leadership felt unable to rely on its armed forces or 
on its administrative machine, did the Party really have total 
control of Germany—thus identifying itself wholly with the 
military defeat. Everyone is now agreed that in the so-called 1918 
Revolution, Empire and Junkertum disappeared in a cloud of 
socialist and liberal smoke, but when it cleared the same people 
were there again, albeit without titles and in less conspicuous 
uniforms, but with ideas and methods unchanged. In twenty 
years’ time there may well be the same agreement about the 
“revolution” of 1945. 

The great question which faced the Allied Occupation was to 
settle the burden of guilt. This boiled down in the main to a 
simple alternative: were the Allies dealing with a small group of 
virulent fanatics who had imposed their will on a more or less 
malleable nation, or was everyone guilty who had not actually 
resisted the Nazis—or at least kept himself strictly apart from the 
German war effort? Since it was impossible to organize punish- 
ment for a whole nation (that idea had indeed been mooted in 
Allied circles but had been abandoned as early as 1944) all those 
in authority must be punished, irrespective of whether they were 
active Nazis or not. The British and American Occupation 
authorities, under direction from the highest level, on the whole 
accepted the principle of universal guilt. Complicated lists of un- 
desirable categories were drawn up, according to rank, profes- 
sion, status, membership of party and of such things as sports 
clubs, voluntary fire brigades, and even old gentlemen’s smoking 
clubs. It was essentially a2 measure of political sanitation; in 
conformity, however, with the Anglo-Saxon vision of law as a 
worshipful golden cloud permanently above our heads, the whole 
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scheme was decked out in the trappings of a legal proceeding. 
To the Germans this appeared hypocritical, and did more than 
anything else to bring Anglo-American “legal” military govern- 
ment—what a contradiction in terms!—into contempt. The 
French were rather less interested in appearances, while to the 
Russians the problem of guilt, of drawing a wider or narrower 
circle of the guilty, was irrelevant—it was a question of putting 
the right people into undisputed power and getting the others 
out. They knew exactly how they wanted to set about it. 

In spite of its many hesitations and absurdities, the Anglo- 
American occupation of Germany was a unique and conscien- 
tious attempt to change the social, economic, and political struc- 
ture of an enemy country for higher reasons than mere con- 
venience. The Allies accepted the ultimate responsibility for the 
fate of their defeated enemy, moral as well as physical, and this 
is something quite new in international relations. This acceptance 
of responsibility for making a new Germany had its effect on the 
victor nations, too. Just as war always provides a boost to tech- 
nological advance, so must a scientific rehabilitation of another 
country inevitably cause some fruitful rethinking of accepted 
political truisms. At least, it should be so; the German question 
was perhaps at first too much a matter of universal emotion, and 
then a dreary wrangle exhausted by too much argument above, 
of interest only to experts. So the German experiment passed 
largely unnoticed in Britain and in the United States. In the 
course of the occupation, however, all sorts of practical and card- 
board schemes emerged and re-emerged: a loose confederation of 
provinces, Rhineland separatism, reduction of industrial capacity 
to a level geared to a slightly-better-than-subsistence level of 
calories per German stomach. The British contribution was the 
idea of decentralization, of vigorous local government in which 
people took an interest, and of a non-political body of civil ser- 
vants and teachers. The Americans contributed their own brand 
of liberal economics and productivity as a political panacea, and 
the most rigorous dose of democratic processes, elections for 
this, that and the other. Often the two Occupying Powers met 
head-on in the application of principles dear to their notion of 
good government: over the nationalization of heavy industry, 
over the power of provincial governments as opposed to local 
authorities, over the relative merits of trade unions and em- 
ployers’ federations, of Left and Right. But they were both 
agreed on two things: the need for change, whether the Germans 
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liked it or not, and the undesirability of social revolution on the 
lines of that taking place in the Soviet Zone. 

It is often forgotten that there must have been considerable 
discrepancy between the policy worked out at higher levels in 
London and Washington—which is what we studied as “the 
policy”—and that applied in the day-to-day routine of a small 
German town. This problem is as much a Russian as an Anglo- 
American one: it is, after all, expecting a very great deal from 
officials—most of them temporary and inexperienced—to enforce 
on a foreign country a strange policy, different not only from 
their own experience of government, but applicable in surround- 
ings which must have been thoroughly unfamiliar. As a result of 
this, there is no doubt that many of the directives were in some 
cases watered down and in some cases exacerbated, according to 
the predilections of the individual concerned; the contradictions 
of the policy as evolved became even greater in the application. 

The year 1948 saw the first great turning point after the war. 
Before that there was an aura of decrepitude over Western 
Germany; democracy and empty stomachs failed to find much in 
common, production was lagging, cigarettes had replaced the 
mark as the effective token of exchange. There seemed no poli- 
tical forces to fill the vacuum left by the dissolution of the Nazi 
patty, while the detention camps were still full of undecided (or 
undecidable) cases of undesirables and members of the so-called 
“Automatic Arrest” categories. The West and the Russians were 
bickering, accusing each other of unilateral, irrevocable, and un- 
democratic actions in each other’s respective areas of occupation. 
The West were mostly concerned at Soviet reparations policy, 
which they alleged to be excessive in scope (the aid pumped in 
by the West to keep the Germans alive was being drained off in 
the East), as well as contrary to the Yalta and Potsdam agree- 
ments. When the Anglo-Americans tried to obtain Russian agree- 
ment to a Four-Power currency reform in order to jerk the Ger- 
man economy towards some measure of self-sufficiency, the 
Russians refused—probably because some of their very profitable 
reparations would have been seriously affected. They would con- 
sent only if their special economic interests in eastern Germany 
were expressly exempted. And so in the end the Western Powers 
went ahead on their own. The Russians reacted swiftly: Berlin 
was cut off and blockaded; what had been a tiresome wrangle in 
the remoteness of the Allied Control Authority in Berlin, a con- 
tinual remission of any settlement to the next Foreign Ministers’ 
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conference and again to the next one, suddenly proved to be a 
basic antagonism of policies, almost dangerous enough to lead 
to war. Each side went ahead from then onwards without regard 
for the other. After 1948 the German problem became the touch- 
stone of international disagreement, neither side being in the 
least willing to sacrifice one jot of their zone’s achievement. And 
conversely, not until 1954 could any progress be made towards 
an international rapprochement because the festering frontier across 
Germany poisoned every attempt. Therefore it would seem that, 
until the death of Stalin, the state of international tension pre- 
vented any rapprochement over Germany, while by 1953 the divi- 
sion of Germany had become so ingrained and firm that the 
German problem proved a hindrance to the settlement of other 
international questions which might otherwise have been settled 
more easily. But this same contentious frontier, with all its inter- 
national and domestic ill effects, has more than any other single 
factor helped to galvanize west German economic recovery into 
a kind of miracle. It has further helped to stabilize the political 
régimes of east and west Germany. This very important point is 
frequently overlooked in the fog barrage of propaganda from 
across both sides of the frontier. 

In western Germany the first and most remarkable develop- 
ments after 1948 were economic. The currency reform began as a 
technical measure towards more efficient economic government; 
the cigarette economy and the stagnation of production were 
costing Great Britain and the United States too much in aid to 
keep Germans alive. At the time there were grave doubts as to 
the efficacy of the measure. Terrified by the inflation of 1945—48, 
with memories of 1923 still rankling, the authorities converted 
the old Reichsmark into the new Deutschemark at a very low ratio, 
and severely limited the free per capita issue of Deutschemark. In 
those days, of course, Allied thinking was still heavily weighted 
in the direction of restricting German production, especially in 
basic industries; reparations from capital were still the official 
policy, and consequently the Occupation authorities had no in- 
terest in any inflationary rise in production. On the whole, there- 
fore, the voices of social justice, who wanted to couple to the 
curtrency reform a simultaneous distribution of wealth in favour 
of war victims and refugees, were crying in a wilderness of ortho- 
dox anti-inflationists. The advocates of a high level of circulation 
were mostly in west Berlin, now under blockade and faced with 
economic disintegration. If Deutschemarks wete freely available 
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there, would not the Russians use the opportunity of sabotaging 
the currency whose creation had brought Berlin to its present 
state of cold war? The west Germans by-passed this argument by 
leaving the economic responsibility for Berlin largely to the 
Occupation authorities, at any rate until 1951. 

While the Western Powers had been working out copious 
schemes for a new Germany, democratic, liberal, and impotent, 
the Russians in their zone had put into immediate practice a much 
more simple and practical plan. They took their reparation in 
every available shape and form—capital goods, current produc- 
tion, and outright expropriation in situ—and bother the anyhow 
questionable legalities of the Yalta and Potsdam Agreements. At 
the same time, and with equal vigour, they grabbed and used all 
available resources to patch up the shattered economy of eastern 
Germany, to get production going again at all costs. With econo- 
mic revival and anti-Fascism as their main slogans, they offered 
an all-party (and non-party) government to all energetic men of 
goodwill who were not compromised by the late régime. As a 
result, the Soviet Zone until 1948 was politically more advanced 
and further along the road to economic recovery than the Anglo- 
American bi-zone, not to speak of the French Zone. 

By the end of 1948, however, the Soviet Government had 
clarified its intentions in Europe. Communists and fellow-travel- 
lers were everywhere pushed to the top, and the incipient demo- 
cratic evolution, specially striking in Germany, gave way to a 
more tightly planned and controlled form of government. The 
stream of refugees from east to west began. The first hints at 
nationalization for its own sake appeared, contrary to the de- 
clared policy of depriving only monopolists and Nazi supporters; 
the land reform, which had created a small-holding peasant 
agriculture, was shown to be a first step to bigger and more 
radical forms of agriculture; a police and security apparatus on 
Soviet lines was built up. Only the most co-operative and pliant 
Social Democrats survived the socialist-communist merger of 
1946; while the two so-called bourgeois parties, established in 
1945, continued merely to be used as pawnbrokers’ signs over 
the virtually bankrupt shop of a national, all-party front. By the 
end of 1948 the west German economy was fast overtaking the 
Eastern Zone in economic development, and it has kept ahead 
ever since. The German Democratic Republic, as it became in 
1949, is undoubtedly the least successful or self-sufficient of the 
Soviet satellites. There is evidence that the Russian government 
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has seriously considered abandoning it to its fate (of probable 
extinction) in return for a really worthwhile prize—the disrup- 
tion of N.A.T.O., the neutralization by international treaty of a 
united Germany; the offer has not yet been made in unequivocal 
terms, but it may yet be made. Since the death of Stalin such 
flexibility in the pursuit of unchanged global aims is perfectly 
feasible. 

The inter-action of the Two Germanies—since 1948 more 
rigidly out of touch and separated than any other two foreign, 
sovereign states—is one of the most fascinating aspects of recent 
history. There is first of all the competition of the Occupying 
Powers. With almost comic and certainly shaming haste, Ameri- 
cans impatiently in the lead, the western governments ate up 
sheet by sheet their ringing war-time declarations about the sort 
of Germany they envisaged for the future. The French, to whom 
the Russian menace was five hundred miles away but the German 
problem clear and present and on the doorstep, hung back, a 
reluctant rearguard in this hasty retreat. It was even too fast 
for a large section of public opinion in England, especially when, 
in 1951, it came to the question of rearmament. Until recently 
T.U.C. congresses, anxious to keep their record clean, still voted 
annually against German rearmament. However, parity with the 
Soviet Zone was considered essential. As the Soviet military 
government became a High Commission, as the Russian govern- 
ment continued to change labels which did not alter by one jot 
the realities of power in eastern Germany, the western powers 
handed over group after group of functions and jurisdictions to 
the west German government. The whole sorry business of 
rearmament is one of the best examples; there has been an armed 
force of para-military police in east Germany since the beginning 
of 1948! Similarly, foreign affairs: the creation of such an east 
German ministry in 1949 was the merest farce, and even to-day 
its minions flourish almost exclusively beyond the Iron Curtain. 
The future historian of the west German revival in the decade 
1945-55 will have no difficulty in pin-pointing the division of 
Germany as the main cause, and the rivalry of the west and the 
Soviet Union as the powerful lever. 

Even more important, however, than the inter-allied rivalry 
was the struggle between the two Getmanies. A competition of 
this kind for the favours of a powirful non-committed (but 
actually non-existent) public opinion is loaded in favour of the 
contestant with the least scruples. The communists, as early as 
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1948, captured the slogan of “Unity”—they even call themselves 
the Socialist Unity Party—and they have been plugging it ever 
since. Their failure to date to sway any large political group in 
western Germany is due largely to the disproportion in standards 
of living in the two parts of Germany, and the too-obvious 
harshness of life in the east. They would naturally have preferred 
to tempt a Federal Germany in the throes of unemployment and 
economic crisis with planned “‘democratic” prosperity, but this 
has proved impossible. They tried to exploit an alleged revival of 
National Socialism in the west, deduced from the political re- 
emergence of individual, unrepentant Nazis—some factual justi- 
fication here—but true or not, it was not a subject to excite west 
Germans with their earful of de-Nazification. 

It is perfectly possible to sell a false idea of the Soviet Union 
to the Indians or the Egyptians, but it is hopeless to try to dis- 
guise eastern Germany from the west as long as tens of thousands 
of refugees pour into west Berlin, and as long as one can see 
facts and people in the Democratic Republic from a fourth-storey 
window on the Kurfurstendamm. The continued existence of 
west Berlin, both as an independent outpost of west Germany 
and as an essential part of Berlin as a whole, was and is the biggest 
bane to any communist attempt to shoot any kind of line in west 
Germany. If the Russians should one day succeed in uniting 
Germany on their terms, it will not be as a result of misunder- 
standing, but either through military victory, or as a result of a 
wrongly calculated risk on the part of west German politicians 
in joining an all-German government in which the communists 
have too large a share. 

Russian policy, for its part, was also affected by the peculiar 
situation of a divided Germany. There is, in spite of everything, 
a curious hesitancy about Soviet policy in Germany, a refusal to 
forgo all hope of tempting west Germans into unification a /a 
Russe, to make east Germany an utterly autarchic, spiky satellite 
like the others. This hesitancy must be very irksome to as robust 
a communist as Ulbricht, the most powerful figure in the Demo- 
cratic Republic. A Russian decision to abandon another com- 
munist government, to which clear statements of committal have 
been made many times, would be a most risky proceeding in its 
effect on other communist governments, and especially on com- 
munist parties in free countries, but it is not out of the question 
if the prize is really worthwhile. Nothing totally irrevocable has 
yet been done in east Germany, and many things have not been 
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done; the Lutheran Church exists and continues to function with 
vigour. The Soviet industrial empire within the Democratic 
Republic (uranium mining excepted) has been almost entirely 
liquidated. And, most important of all, communism is only skin 
deep, in spite of all the pressure. The events of June 1954 prove 
this conclusively, and the reports—the existence, even—of the 
refugees confirms it. There clearly remains the social and poli- 
tical soil on which forms of society other than communism can 
flourish, given the chance; this situation may not last for ever, 
but it is surely present to a more hopeful extent than in the other 
countries of eastern Europe. This is both the strength and weak. 
ness of the Russian gamble. 

But there is also for the west a seamy side to the close proxim- 
ity of another, Soviet, Germany. It is twofold. Nearly every 
criticism of the Federal Republic’s relative neglect (until recently) 
of the hardships of rapid economic expansion which inevitably 
favoured the lucky possidentes more than the refugees or the pro- 
fessional classes, has been met with a bland and unanswerable: 
“Look east; it’s worse there.” The comparison has helped— 
though the tendency was there anyhow—to warp the develop- 
ment of social democracy as a radical force in west German 
politics. Indeed, the German Social Democrats, with their awful 
memories of 1933, determined this time to outdo the Right 
wing in the propagation of nationalism; a neutralist nationalism 
which, if it did not follow the Russian line, did at least try to lay 
emphasis on an order of political priorities similar to that put 
forward by the Socialist Unity Party. And they were against the 
same things, too: west German rearmament, excessive alignment 
of Germany with the western powers. These were the excusable 
acrobatics of a party which had not been in or near power for 
over twenty years, and was therefore prepared to do almost any- 
thing to obtain it. But they make the access of this party to power 
a fearful thing to contemplate. The German Social Democratic 
Party is the most determined enemy of communism, having been 
the chief sufferers from communist politics in the east; at the same 
time the party, on present showing, would play a very helpful 
role in furthering communist plans if it obtained power. 

In a wider, non-patty sense, too, much of what has happened 
in the Federal Republic has been the direct result of the com- 
munist example across the border. No doubt the strong pressure 
against government interference in the economic field is largely 
due to a reaction from the regimented days of the Nazi war 
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economy and of the occupation. Planning is a word not very 
dear to German ears; Roepke is king of German economic think- 
ing, and not even Keynes without heretical content. But in the 
last resort the great argument in the west against planning is the 
economic state of the German Democratic Republic. Similarly, 
co-determination (mitbestimmungsrecht); the idea dates from long 
before the war, but its impetus as a major object of social demo- 
cratic and above all trades union policy is quite recent, a sublima- 
tion of the class war, a mild replacement for class victory—all 
horrid words now that they pour so liberally from the propaganda 
presses of east Germany. It is too early to pass judgment on this 
system of workers’ participation in management at works level; 
certainly it has only very recently begun to take the strain in the 
first series of tough wage demands by the unions. There were 
complaints of workers’ representatives on the boards “betraying” 
their comrades, but these complaints were inevitable and to be 
expected—they were not unanimous by any means. The whole 
idea of co-determination runs counter to British trade union 
policy, where the emphasis of labour participation in the manage- 
ment of nationalized industries is at the top or centre of the in- 
dustry as a whole rather than at the level of shop or factory. 
Co-determination contradicts even more strongly the classical 
notion of the class war to which even the mildest socialists on 
the Continent continue to cling in theory. It has more in com- 
mon with the Nazi system of the Betriebsgemeinschaft, the works 
community. 

Criticism of German economic policy since 1948 is rather 
stunted by the fact that their policy has been so phenomenally 
successful. They have kept inflation at bay; not absolutely, of 
course, but far more effectively than Britain or France. The 
obstinate 10-per-cent tail of unemployment which dogged the 
Federal economy for years has largely disappeared. The Deutsche- 
mark is hard currency, within sight of dollar convertibility, ex- 
ports are high and rising, and, most important of all, savings and 
investment are running at a high level. There is still a rash of 
capital shortages across the face of the economy—there is as yet 
no proper securities market. Rearmament, once it gets under way, 
may offset the large fiscal surpluses. But there is probably no 
economy in Europe whose future is as bright, and certainly none 
whose recent past as impressive. How has it been done? 

There has been a single-minded direction of purpose, a clear 
view of where to go. The opponents of Dr. Ehrhard were many 
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and vocal—he had almost the entire body of professional econo- 
mists in the world against him—but what he did was done con- 
sistently; this alone gave him a strong advantage over the hesita- 
tions and compromises of successive British Chancellors, and 
over the long-distance advances and retreats of the French. And 
more important still, his actual policy has been fully vindicated 
in substance. It was a policy of minimum governmental regula- 
tion, of liberality in imports and taxation; a policy which took it 
for granted that the interests of the community coincided with 
those of the majority of producers and consumers. This may 
seem an obvious conclusion for any government, but it requires 
the courage to ride roughshod over minority interests, which 
may have powerful and vocal political support—and it makes 
two assumptions which few other European governments since 
the war have dared to make. The first is that an increase in earn- 
ings need not necessarily be reflected in increased consumption— 
in other words, a belief in the power of private savings, which in 
Britain have ceased to be an influential factor in the national 
economy. The second, even more courageous assumption, was 
that labour would exercise self-restraint in its wage claims, at 
least during the early formative years. This despite the fact that 
company profits were likely to be large and become larger, that 
prices would rise faster than wages, that the main beneficiaries of 
tax relief would be potential investors—that is, the rich. Both 
conditions were fulfilled, to the confusion of the experts outside 
Germany, and Ehrhard’s policy has been a success. Now the 
trades unions are pressing their wage demands, but the economy 
is strong enough to absorb them. Even unemployment, the 
corollary of German /aissez-faire, is at present reduced to the full 
employment level of 2 or 3 per cent. Most gratifying of all, the 
increase in production, great as it was, was matched by an in- 
crease in exports. The Federal Republic is a consistent creditor 
in O.E.E.C., and its currency, theoretically at par with that of 
the Democratic Republic, actually stands at a heavy premium 
to it. 

Since 1948, especially since the institution of responsible 
domestic government in west Germany, two main parties have 
disputed power, with various smaller parties juggling for in- 
fluence alongside. The Social Democrats have been in uninter- 
rupted opposition in the Federal legislature, though they control 
several provincial governments. The very fact that as a 
they have tried to bridge the twelve-year gap of National Social- 
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ism has profoundly affected their policy and its appeal to the 
electorate. Attributing their failure from 1918 to 1933 to inflexi- 
bility—too much theory, too little practical toughness—they 
developed since 1945 a penchant for cunning which, however, 
proved so far curiously unsuitable for the political climate of post- 
war Germany. It went particularly badly with the mild left-wing 
caution, the preoccupation with economic problems, which 
marked the attitude of the trade unions and the workers as a 
whole. But the main bias against the political chances of the 
Social Democrats is the very geography of the Federal Republic; 
the Catholic Rhineland and Bavaria, traditionally in a minority 
since 1870, have to-day a parliamentary majority in the Federal 
Republic, a fact for which they must thank the accident of the 
demarcation line between east and west Germany. This adds the 
spur of self-interest to the Social Democrat campaign for re- 
unification, conversely its glamiour for the Catholic Christian 
Democrats is pro tanto diminished. 

Unlike the Social Democrats, the Christian Democratic Union 
is a post-war party, without commitments to any definite coherent 
past. It is a centre party, with ramifications to the Right and 
Left. It resembles the Italian Christian Democrats in policy and 
structure, and even in the role of its leading personalities—a loose 
party of compromise and association rather than a disciplined mass 
organization with a centrally evolved policy binding all mem- 
bers, and held together largely by the authority and pre-eminence 
of one man. Impressive as was the figure of de Gasperi, that of 
Adenauer is more impressive still. He has set the tone of west 
Germany’s post-war political alignment in spite of the fact that 
his western policy has not been wholeheartedly accepted by all 
his colleagues and allies, and may not outlast him personally. His 
greatest achievement, however, has been the unspectacular, almost 
negative, fact that instead of the thrills of controversy, of far- 
reaching legislation, his government has provided a solid, un- 
obtrusive political framework within which the Germans were 
able to go safely and prosperously about their business. 

The main difference between the Adenauer leadership of the 
Christian Democratic Union on the one hand and the ideas of 
some of his reluctant colleagues in the C.D.U., of his political 
allies in the government coalition—the Free Democrats and other 
right-wing parties—and above all of his Social Democrat op- 
ponents, was his belief that the German people were less inter- 
ested in politics than in economics, and those of the purely 
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selfish variety which Guizot a hundred years ago distilled into 
the political slogan: “Enrichissez-vous.” All the post-war Federal 
elections have proved him right; even the siren call of German 
unity, which on the face of it must have seemed irresistible, has 
failed seriously to upset his position. But in so far as his ascen- 
dency is based on his personal prestige, it is not certain to what 
extent his policies have genuine and permanent roots in the 
political life of western Germany. The end of the Adenauer era 
is predicted each time his party loses seats or control of a provin- 
cial legislature, and the Social Democrats have not hesitated .to 
combine with the extreme right-wing parties in the provincial 
legislatures against him, though some of these parties are allies of 
the Christian Democratic Union in the Federal coalition. German 
ideas of solidarity within government coalitions are even more 
fissiparous than those of the French, or perhaps their politics are 
at least equally irresponsible except in the narrowest parliamentary 
or party sense. 

in both its forms—as an aggressive menace and as Europe’s 
sorest point of conflict between east and west—the German ques- 
tion is quiescent at the moment. It is very doubtful whether the 
division of Germany really outrages anybody’s conscience out- 
side Germany, in west or east; underneath the lip-service to dis- 
approval of a nation palpably torn in two there is indifference, 
even relief. Within Germany the agitation also seems to have a 
slightly self-conscious, sentimental glaze; it has emphatically not 
affected the political strength of the parties—indeed, it seems 
somehow to lack substance under all the vociferous declarations. 
On the contrary, the division has produced benefits for the west, 
even if not for the east—imports of cheap foreign grain instead 
of dependence on the subsidized agriculture of the eastern pro- 
vinces, the emigration of capital and skills from east to west, and 
the fact that west Germany does not have to dig deep into its 
rapidly filling pockets to made good the Russian depredations in 
eastern Germany. Unity may yet be imposed on Germany by 
Four-Power arrangement, in the interests of world peace, but it 
is doubtful whether German feelings are strong and single- 
minded enough to enforce unity against the dead weight of the 
status quo, against the ultimate indifference of Germany’s neigh- 
bours. 

United or not, what are the chances of Germany’s revival in 
her traditional role of menace? There is certainly no evidence that 
such a recurrence is impossible, that there has been any funda- 
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mental change. The bristly, poisonous skin of National Socialism 
has been discarded—but it was only a skin. The Germans have 
vociferously refused to stop being an arrantly middle-class 
society, and it is undoubtedly the same middle-class which, 
actively or passively, carried National Socialism. The Allied 
chance to bring about a basic change in the nature of German 
society was not taken, and the serious conflict between Russia 
and the west made any really radical experiments in the west im- 
possible. What is more, the present preoccupation with econo- 
mics is not necessarily a ‘good sign; it might well mean that right- 
minded politics and a proper appreciation of their difficulties and 
wearisome self-restraints have still taken no root in Germany. 
Once interest in economics ceases, the economic revival is no 
longer a miracle and becomes a matter of course, nothing to be 
grateful for, there may be a revival of appetite in lunatic political 
adventures. It need not be, but it may be so. The Saar, the divi- 
sion of Germany, the western Polish territories, the Germans 
expelled from eastern and south-eastern Europe, are all potential 
ulcers which, given the right (or wrong) political climate, might 
become malignant. We must either just cross fingers and hope, 
or press on with the various schemes of European association— 
N.A.T.O., the Coal and Steel Community, the Brussels’ Pact, 
Euraton, with the goal of an at least partially united Europe at 
the end. Such organizations, undramatically pursuing their tech- 
nical tasks by discussion, by contact, by compromise, might 
create a community status quo in Europe which would make a one- 
sided breakaway difficult and undesirable. The only undisputably 
permanent changes in Germany since 1945 are the economic 
reconstruction and the disappearance of Prussia; and the sur- 
prising thing is not how much Germany has changed, but how 
little—in spite of its completely new face. 




















THE STRUGGLE FOR LAW 
IN SOUTH AFRICA 


By Juutus Lewin* 


IN the last session (1955) of parliament, the Nationalist Govern- 
ment in the Union passed two Acts designed to resolve the 
constitutional crisis that has tormented South African politics 
for the last seven years. The first was an Act enlarging the coun- 
try’s final court of appeal from five to eleven judges, and requir- 
ing ail eleven to sit in any case in which the validity of an Act of 
Parliament is challenged. Of this new bench, a majority of six 
have been appointed by Mr. Strijdom’s Government. The second 
Act enlarged the Senate from 48 to 89 members and devised a 
new system of election and nomination that will leave the 
Nationalists with seventy-seven senators and the United party 
with eight. Mr. Strijdom is now confident that if the Senate Act 
is challenged in the courts, the new appeal court will uphold its 
validity. Next session, in 1956, the 50,000 Cape Coloured voters 
on the common electoral roll will be removed by the due process 
of a two-thirds majority of both Houses of Parliament sitting 
together, as required by the constitution. 

The Cape Coloured voters are spread over a dozen different 
constituencies, most of which were won by Nationalists at the 
last election when they gained a majority of twenty-nine in the 
Assembly. Why, then, does the Government go to such extreme 
lengths to disfranchise these voters, who form less than three 
per cent of a total electorate otherwise wholly white? The answer 
to this question is two-fold and it indicates that the long-drawn 
crisis of the constitution is not concerned only with a dwindling 
Coloured franchise incapable of influencing the outcome of a 
general election. First, the Nationalists want an entirely flexible 
constitution in order to be able to declare the country a republic 
without fear of challenge in the courts. And, secondly, the 
Nationalists want to be sure that if the rule of law is to continue 
its formal operation, it will nevertheless not obstruct white 
supremacy, as it has repeatedly done in the past. The National- 
ists, indeed, regard the rule of law, as interpreted by an inde- 
pendent judiciary, as an unfortunate legacy of British colonial 
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government in the nineteenth century. In waging the struggle 
between parliament and the courts, they are conscious of carrying 
on a contest with the English common law. For although the 
legal system of South Africa is Roman-Dutch in its basis, every 
lawyer knows that English constitutional law has prevailed in 
public life through the absorption of theories, doctrines and 
practices that are British in origin. 

This conflict with the rule of law is not new. It began early in 
the nineteenth century when Dutch-speaking farmers resented, 
to the point of open rebellion, the British administration of 
criminal law. They objected to circuit courts that allowed 
Coloured farm labourers to bring charges against their white 
masters. Barely a dozen years after the British occupied the Cape 
in 1806, there were incidents that reveal, in retrospect, the 
Afrikaner perception, however dim, that racial domination and 
equality before the law were ultimately incompatible ends. It is 
also relevant to recall that before the turn of the century, Presi- 
dent Kriiger had dismissed his Chief Justice because the latter 
declined to interpret the constitution of the Republic in the way 
required by the Government. The issue in that conflict concerned 
the so-called “testing-right” of the Supreme Court, the question 
whether a court could insist on a parliament following a pro- 
cedure previously established by law or custom. A similar issue 
was involved in the historic decision of the appeal court in 1952 
when all five judges concurred in holding that parliament must 
respect the entrenched clauses of the constitution requiring a 
two-thirds majority of both Houses for an Act diminishing the 
Cape Coloured franchise. The Nationalists were not slow to 
perceive the parallel. They did not dismiss the five judges; they 
merely altered the composition of the court. 

The controversies that these events produced are part of the 
changing pattern of law and administration that has emerged in 
South Africa with increasing clarity. Legislation embodying 
racial discrimination against Africans, Indians, and Coloured 
people is as old as the Union itself. So is the tendency of the 
Supreme Court, under the influence of English tradition and 
precedent in public law, to assume that all men are equal unless 
a statute explicitly provides the contrary rule in specific circum- 
stances. The Supreme Court has not, indeed, insisted on applying 
the principle of equality in a rigid form if some compromise was 
possible. It has usually been the Spears difficulty of applying 
a compromise that has ultimately led to rejection of the principle 
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of equality by means of explicit legislation. A good example of 
the process comes from the — of public services. When 
post offices were first divided into two sections, white and non- 
white, an Indian who in 1933 contested the legality of the 
division (which was not authorized by parliament), lost his case. 
The appeal court in Rasool’s case held (with one notable dissenting 
judgment) that the separation of the races was valid on the 
assumption that the separate service provided was equal for both 
white and non-white people. No one with eyes in his head ever 
believed that equal, though separate, facilities were, or ever 
would be, provided in fact. But it was a convenient doctrine for 
lawyers to accept. After the Nationalist Government took office 
in 1948, it began to apply the Rasoo/ decision more widely. A new 
generation of lawyers, however, detected the flaw in the theory 
of equal but separate services. No government had ever really 
provided equal service in practice when segration was adopted. 
In Lusn’s case, the appeal court found in 1953 that the railway 
station in Cape Town did not provide waiting rooms or lava- 
tories of equal comfort for both races and consequently that an 
African who used the white room could not be convicted of a 
crime. 

This decision, although it followed a long series of well- 
established precedents, infuriated the Government. The bluff had 
been called. The whole theory of apartheid had rested on the 
absurd assumption that equal but separate arrangements were 
fairly made. Judicial examination of the practice in one small area 
had exposed the absurdity of the idea. Even worse was the fact, 
recognized by everyone, that the Government had neither the 
intention nor perhaps the resources to provide parallel services 
for the two racial groups either on the railways or anywhere else. 
There was therefore nothing else to be done but promptly to 
pass the Reservation of Separate Amenities Act, 1953, which 
gave a general powers to all public officials to divide services 
on racial lines that ensured separation without equality. After a life 
of just twenty years, the theory of separate but equal facilities 
had died under the test of practice. 

Cabinet ministers and Nationalist members of parliament freely 
expressed their opinions of the judges who had put them to the 
necessity of introducing a very explicit colour bar. They knew, 
and the public knew, that hitherto it had been possible to hide 
social realities behind legal draperies that made it hard for the 
watching world to realize what was actually done. 
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Another illustration of the same process comes from motor 
transport. An Indian named Tayob in a small Transvaal town had 
run a taxi service longer than any white man. He served all races, 
regardless of their colour. A local transport licensing board de- 
prived him of his licence, taking the view that it was reasonable 
for white people to be conveyed only by whites and black or 
brown people by non-whites. On appeal, the Transvaal pro- 
vincial division of the Supreme Court declined to disturb the - 
board’s decision. On further appeal to the Appellate Division of 
the Supreme Court, the decision was reversed. The highest court 
held that “the Transport Act does not empower a local board to 
do unreasonable things such as decline to renew a licence because 
the applicant is an Asian”. In 1955, however, the Act was 
amended to allow a board to do what the court had rejected. 

In the eyes of the English common law racial discrimination is 
never reasonable. But what constitutes racial discrimination has 
now itself become a question on which the newer South African 
judges have begun to differ from the older generation. A year 
after Tayob’s case was decided, another Indian named Dass 
appealed to the Natal Supreme Court against a local transport 
board’s decision. The board had refused him a licence to run a 
bus service in an African township on the ground that buses 
serving an African area should belong to Africans. “The race of 
the community which has to be served is a factor that has to be 
taken into account”, declared Mr. Justice J. C. de Wet, “just as 
is the state of the roads, the density of the population, and other 
features in the particular area which are weighed up when the 
board has to decide whether or not a certificate of transportation 
should be granted.” Declining to follow the appeal court’s 
reasoning in Tayob’s case, this court in effect held that the refusal 
of the licence in these circumstances was not tantamount to 
discrimination on the ground of race. 

The Supreme Court has sometimes restrained the application 
of apartheid in another way, namely, by insisting that a judicial 
procedure must be followed when individual rights are threat- 
ened with injury. The South African Supreme Court, following 
the English legal tradition, treats with profound respect a few 
“principles of natural justice”. These are simply elementary rules 
of proper procedure that administrative authorities must observe 
even when the legislature has entrusted to them a wide discretion 
in carrying out policies of apartheid. These principles ensure that 
both sides to a dispute do have a fair opportunity to state their 
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case; that no decision be rendered until all the evidence has been 
heard; and that the decision shall be in such accord with the 
overwhelming weight of the evidence that any reasonable man 
would be bound to have reached the same conclusion. 

Five years ago Dr. Malan’s Government passed the Group 
Areas Act, a far-reaching measure that aimed to divide every city 
and every town into racial zones in which only white or black or 
brown people could live or trade. The task of making the divi- 
sion was a complicated one in urban areas where unplanned 
economic integration has proceeded for half a century. The task 
was delegated to a Board to which the Government nominated 
men in sympathy with its policy. So zealous in the pursuit of 
official policy was the Board that it showed impatience with the 
attempts of lawyers to argue on the merits of the projected racial 
areas. In the Transvaal small Indian communities were threatened 
with ruin in several towns which proposed to compel Indians to 
move their shops from the main streets to the bare veld miles 
away. The Board held that the Transvaal Indian Congress had 
no direct interest in a hearing and refused to hear its representa- 
tions—until the Supreme Court ordered the Board to do so. In 
another instance in Johannesburg a member of the Board in 
effect announced what its decision would be long before the 
hearing had concluded, and once again the Supreme Court was 
ready to intervene. Parliament came to the rescue of the Board 
and local authorities eager to drive Indians away from the central 
areas. An amending Act was passed giving the Board discretion 
whom it would hear before reaching its decisions. 

Yet another illustration of the resentment felt against the inter- 
vention of the Supreme Court occurred in 1954. Detectives from 
the special political branch of the police were in the habit of 
attending certain political meetings (not open to the public) un- 
invited and unlawfully. One Sunday in Johannesburg the con- 
veners of such a meeting urgently applied to the Supreme Court 
for an order restraining the police from attending their meeting. 
The police, taken by surprise, left their case to be stated before 
Mr. Justice Blackwell by an unhappy police officer who was no 
match for a barrister properly briefed and fully prepared. The 
judge ordered the police to withdraw from the meeting—which 
they did, according to press reports, amid jeers from the crowd. 
The Minister of Justice was furious. Months later he attacked 
Mr. Justice Blackwell (who had retired from the bench and left 
the Union) in parliament for “not doing his duty”. But most 
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lawyers had agreed that the judge’s decision was the right one 
in the circumstances, since no existing law allowed the police to 
attend private meetings. During the last session of parliament 
two new Acts were therefore passed. One enlarged the functions 
of the police to cover almost any activities they might undertake. 
The other required the Government to receive from the courts 
three days’ notice in any legal proceedings brought against it. 
This latter law may make it impossible, even in an emergency 
such as an illegal deportation, to stop officials from taking an 
action that might cause irreparable harm to an individual’s life 
ot property. 

If an individual is not a white man, the rights he can enforce 
in a court of law have diminished with every passing year. Some- 
times (but not always) the courts have rescued a right for an 
individual but the victory nowadays is short-lived because par- 
liament is quick to nullify a court’s decision by passing eit 
legislation designed to close the remaining loopholes. Africans, 
Indians, and Coloured people have hitherto sometimes succeeded 
in getting “the law” on their side when courts have decided 
particular cases in their favour. Now parliament promptly alters 
the law to their disadvantage because the Government wants the 
law on its side, beyond any doubt. In the struggle to have the 
backing of the law, the Government is winning the day. But the 
ptice to be paid for this victory is heavy. Africans now realizé 
that their traditional faith in law as such is an illusion. And it is 
not only Africans who can no longer believe that either parlia- 
ment or the courts will one day somehow dispense social justice. 

The course of South African policy had long been clear but 
now the full implications of the policy of thorough-going racial 
segregation have also emerged. A government determined at all 
costs to enforce apartheid in the teeth of all legal or practical 
difficulties will abandon the rule of law itself. For the theory of 
human equality, which inspires the rule of law, and the theory 
of racial separation, which inspires the South African Govern- 
ment, have come into collision again and again. However the 
conflict may have been disguised in the past, recent events show 
that in the future the rule of law will continue to prevail only in 
the most technical sense. The deeper meaning that the term has 
historically borne in politics and in jurisprudence will become a 
thing of the past. South Africa may retain the outward forms of 
constitutional government, but its substance will have gone the 
way of its spirit, which has already departed from the scene. 
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COMMON GROUND AND EMERGING 
CONFLICTS BETWEEN THE BRITISH 
PARTIES 


By Lesuie Lirson* 


IN every community contrary tendencies are operating at the 
same time. Not only does the legacy of the past resist or adapt to 
the evolving future; but the form which that future will assume, 
being itself a matter of choice, invites controversy. To analyse 
these trends, however, in an advanced democracy such as Britain 
would have been easier forty years ago than it is to-day. Many 
antitheses which at the outbreak of World War I were useful 
categories for classification of facts and opposition of ideals no 
longer reflect so accurate a picture of to-day’s reality and to- 
morrow’s prospect. Take, for example, the simple contrast be- 
tween tradition and progress. How does this dichotomy apply to a 
country which, being stable but not static, has even made a 
tradition of the necessity to change, and where everything— 
Labour included—is encased in traditional moulds? It is surely 
significant that a group of younger Conservative M.P.s could 
write a policy statement for their party under the title “Change is 
our Ally”, and that the life of an Ernest Bevin could nowadays 
be commemorated in Westminster Abbey with an inscription 
honouring him as “Trade Unionist and Statesman’’.t 

Some of the old Isms, which once generated such strident 
polemics, now begin to seem oddly irrelevant. The theme of 
capitalism versus socialism has a quaintly archaic ring in this mid- 
century period when the truth we observe is a mixed economy 
blended of public enterprise and private effort. The classic debates 
over socialism have followed those of classical /aissey faire into 
the same limbo. If “we are all socialists now’, so are we all 
capitalists. Even the division between Left and Right, that served 
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conveniently to separate one’s political sheep and goats, is ceasing 
to have the same validity. Where, for instance, are the majority of 
British trade unions to be placed? And, if they are located on the 
Right, which is at least arguable, how shall one define the Labour 
Party wherein the unions figure so powerfully? Nor are the Con- 
servatives any the more easy to classify, since the status quo, which 
it is their mission to preserve, now includes a host of reforms 
that erstwhile were identified with the Left. When comprehensive 
social services are once established, what label—Left or Right— 
should be pinned on their guardians? Shall Conservatives be 
differently classified from Labour if they accept and administer 
much the same programme? A progressively-minded Conserva- 
tive minister commented to me that in the eyes of some of his 
party’s stalwarts he looked “pretty close to being a communist”. 
It is his ideas, however, that are translated into current policy, not 
those of the diehards. As for the latter, if one measures their 
influence on decisions, though hard they die, yet die they do! 

Now, what does this signify? It evidently means that political 
discussion calls for an altered conceptual framework. Wrapping 
to-day’s facts in yesterday’s packages can result only in forced 
argument and distortion. We are still applying to present politics 
some categories that do not fit; and other categories, more 
appropriate to what we seek to explain, are not yet in use. Hence 
the way to proceed is by avoiding distinctions that served as 
rallying-points for battles already fought. Let one’s analysis flow 
instead from the emerging problems of society. For the politics 
of party combat are compounded of two principal elements. One 
of these consists in the motivations by which the individuals who 
enter public life are driven and by the rivalry between the com- 
peting teams that a two-party system evokes. The second, more 
important, element is to be found in the matrix of society. The 
structure and dynamics of party politics are derived in the main 
from the society around them. It is primarily the ethos of a com- 
munity, its legacy of success and failures, its pressing problems 
and unrealized hopes, that make the living tissue of the political 
process. One’s party system—indeed the whole apparatus of 
governmental institutions—is an organized response to the com- 
pulsions and preferences of society. Consequently, the British 
parties have to be interpreted in terms of the kind of nation that 
Britain is now or is becoming. 

The party system at the moment is hovering between the 
closing of one phase and the start of another. This is because 
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many of the issues, both long and short term, around which 
British political life has revolved, have simultaneously reached 
their cdhinaiine point and have either been solved or are less 
controversial than formerly. The long-term issues are those that 
energized party combat for virtually a century and a half: the 
democratizing of a constitution which aristocracy had operated, 
the extension of public social services to provide security for the 
underprivileged, the choice of policy in foreign, imperial, and 
Commonwealth affairs, and the determination of the functions 
that the state should perform in the economic process. For these 
problems, in varing . see a settlement or consensus has been 
reached on fundamentals. With the franchise fully extended, the 
Lords shorn of power, the Monarchy cast in the role of the ideal 
family exemplifying the family ideal, the bureaucracy reformed 
and much modernized, no deep-seated constitutional question 
remains.* The social services, likewise, have been absorbed into 
the established order. Their basic plan no longer arouses con- 
troversy, though debate continues over their details. That certain 
of the latter can produce temporary squalls the Bevanite revolt 
gives proof. But these, viewed in proportion, remain on the 
scale of teacup tempests. Similarly with foreign affairs, colonies, 
and the Commonwealth. The main principles here are not in 
dispute. “Splendid isolation” has been abandoned for copartner- 
ship. The unity of the Commonwealth, alliance with the United 
States, and a rather frigid friendship for western Europe, are the 
uiding principles of Britain’s external relations. The H-bomb is 
eid but is manufactured and stored for its deterrent value. 
Colonies are handled like undergraduates, reading for the self- 
government diploma. Again, as with the social services, applying 
the general to the particular will occasion honest disagreements. 
With the objectives no longer in issue, the more heated are the 
arguments about method, and these perforce will multiply since 
colonial affairs must risk as many gambles as foreign diplomacy 
has gambits. 
The question of the state’s role in the economy is differently 
rome nowadays, but perhaps it remains the most fluid of the four 
ig issues already mentioned. The cry of nationalization will not 
set the Thames on fire, though its results in individual cases will 
be debated with some heat. Having charged the Labour Party 
with being doctrinaire in nationalizing iron and steel, the Con- 


* Thus the attitude towards the constitution in Mr. Herbert Morrison’s Government and 
Parliament is one of profound veneration and satisfaction. 
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servatives proved equally so in denationalizing road transport. 
Probably, when Labour returns to power, they will leave iron 
and steel in private hands and road transport will be renational- 
ized. Nor are more of these changes likely, unless a major de- 
pression again erupts. Public controls, however, of the privately- 
owned sector of the economy are quite another matter. The 
types of control—physical, monetary, or fiscal—their blending 
and their intensiveness, will yet make or mar many a Chancellor. 
From a doctrinal standpoint, the question of controls does not 
mark a firm dividing line between the parties. Both of them— 
despite what Conservatives sometimes say to business audiences 
—have an ingrained propensity to control. None the less, they 
will differ in their choice of techniques and of the groups which 
are to benefit. 

Nor is it only in such long-run trends that the two great 
parties have drawn together. The coming to fruition of these 
factors coincides with the culmination of others of a shorter 
term. For one thing, the post-war period has ended. Politically, it 
lasted from the election of 1945 to the resignation of Sir Winston 
Churchill. It covered both the Labour régime and the Conserva- 
tive regeneration. It was dominated by men who rose to the top 
in the interwar years. From the economic standpoint, too, one 
period is closing, another beginning. Rationing has gone; short- 
ages are no longer so acute; American aid is not needed; the 
production battle, with the one serious exception of coal, is 
largely won; the export drive has had its successes, and even its 
triumphs. Mr. Butler did have a point when he stressed, in reply 
to critics of his budget of autumn 1955, that Britain’s problems 
were no longer those of adversity, but of an economy buoyant 
with returning prosperity. The current inflation is due, in part, 
to full employment, the satisfying of domestic demand for con- 
sumer goods, the spurt in house-building, and general private 
over-spending. In part, also, it is the effect of policies of the 
Churchill-Eden Ministries that reduced subsidies and taxes and 
allowed food prices to rise. 

At first glance, there would seem little reason to doubt the 
inference to be drawn from these facts. The parties, it has been 
maintained,* are converging towards a common denominator, 
the principles upon which they agree are more numerous and 


* This view has been cogently argued in an impressive article by Professor Beer. See 
“The Future of British Politics: an American View,” Political Quarterly, Vol. XXVI, No. 1, 
PP- 33-43. 
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more fundamental than their disagreements. The Labour opposi- 
tion is led by its conservatives, the Conservative Ministry by its 
progressives. Both parties, having a mass vote of over twelve 
millions, must court the goodwill of groups which may shift 
allegiance. Britain, in short, no matter who holds power, is 
governed by the centre. After the storms of the forty years from 
1910 to 1950, the country has reached a haven of calmer waters. 
Or, as a Conservative Minister put it to me: “Politics are entering 
a dull period.” 

The contemporary relations of the parties are indeed curious. 
Labour is the victim of its own triumphs, of some bad luck, and 
of a certain amount of mismanagement. The triumphs are un- 
deniable. Its rise since the turn of the century from a coalition of 
struggling splinter groups to a government with a mighty major- 
ity has precipitated a rolling tide of social improvement. While it 
is true that both Liberals and Conservatives contributed notably 
to social services, public ownership, and regulation of the 
economy in the public interest, without a Labour movement 
organized among the under-privileged and sparked by idealistic 
intellectuals the volume of reform in the first half of the twen- 
tieth century would have been far less and its tempo much 
slower. Labour succeeded because in this sphere they cared the 
most to succeed. Nowadays, however, the very fact of their 
success has changed the content in which the Labour Party must 
work. To them, as to every movement of reform, is posed this 
inescapable dilemma: either to achieve one’s goal and sink into 
stagnation, or not to achieve it and suffer frustration. The entry 
into politics of the working class was an act of protest, fired by 
moral indignation. A crusading temper carried it through half a 
century of derision, disappointment, and defeat, until victory was 
its reward. But, in a changed society the same indignation be- 
comes an artificial product. Listening in this day and age to the 
orators of the old style, one thinks they do protest too much. 
The worst harshnesses, the roughest edges, of the social order 
have been smoothed away. In the juster milieu of the welfare 
state, what is there to get so excited about? 

One sign of this among many was the failure of Mr. Bevan, 
whose refurbished brand of old-time socialism did not win a 
large enough following in the party or make much of a dent 
upon the trade unions. Nor was that failure due to any lack of 
ane qualifications. Mr. Bevan has everything a political 

ader needs—except judgement. Confident in himself, he does 
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not inspire the confidence of others. A wilful dash of recklessness 
is no asset to a party that has arrived at the promised land; and 
when turned inwards (instead of outwards against the party’s 
rivals) such a quality becomes a self-destructive force. Five years 
of protracted faction-fights not only reduced the efficiency of the 
patty’s organization, but also presented to the public the sorry 
spectacle of a divided leadership. Of a certainty these squabbles 
explain, in part, the slump in Labout’s vote in 1955. 
The Conservatives, too, have been confronting the problems 
of transition. Down and out in 1945, they worked hard to re- 
organize and return from the wilderness. Their electoral gains, 
mounting progressively in 1950, 1951, and 1955, resulted from 
two accomplishments. One was the revamping of the party 
| machine under the skilful tutelage of Lord Woolton. With ample 
| funds, a better structure, and an publicity, “Uncle Fred” in- 
fused a new spirit into party workers and created a winning team. 
But effective organization alone does not win politieal battles. 
Mote important was the change in orientation; In the election 
campaign of 1945, Sit Winston Churchill, badly advised by Lord 
Beaverbrook, adopted a tactical line too far to the Right. The 
lesson of that election was clear. The popular mood demanded 
more public enterprise, better social services, and greater equality _.~ 
of opportunity. Conservatism must adjust to the electoral will or 
remain for long in opposition. The readjustment was largely the 
work of Mr. R. A. Butler and the able group of younger men 
who clustered around him in the Conservative Political Centre. 
What they did in effect was to draw from the Labour victory the 
same moral which Disraeli had deduced from the Representation 
Act of 1867 and which Bismarck learned from the challenge of 
the Social Democrats. Conservative thinking became permeated 
with a neo-Disraelian outlook/ The masses crave most for 
security, it was argued, and are radical only when they have little 
or nothing to conserve. The welfare state could be assimilated to * 
the benevolent paternalism of Tory democracy.\In Conservative 
hands, it would be well, nay better, administered. For social 
setvices create interests and thereby generate pressure groups 
which could sway the Parliament. The art of disinterested govern- 
ment remains the province, or property, of the ruling class. Add 
to this a Burkean reverence for traditional institutions; throw in 
the romanticism of a neo-Elizabethan age; and a Conservative 
renaissance was in full swing.* 
* For an excellent analysis of the broad ideological currents which flowed in this direction, 
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Nor is the significance of this theme to be lightly dismissed. 
One might call it clever, astute, and shrewd politics—and all of 
those it was. But it has amounted to much more than a slick pub- 
licity stunt. Many of those who have contributed to this revised 
philosophy are ardent, humanitarian, and unquestionably sincere. 
If actions speak louder than words, the proof that the new Con- 
servatism has understood the facts of life may be found in the 
designation of Sir Walter Monckton as Minister for Labour and 
of Mr. Ian MacLeod as Minister for Health and latterly as 
Monckton’s successor. Conservatism of this brand, combining 
with a period of greater domestic prosperity, was able to gather 
52 per cent of the votes in a general election (1955) conceded on 
all sides to have been quiet and dull. The popular majority was 
not great. But, thanks to the distribution of the votes, the parlia- 
mentary majority is considerably more secure than it has been 
since 1950. 

And what of the future? or how long will the Conservatives 
retain their small, yet adequate, lead? Will Labour achieve a re- 
covery comparable to that of their rivals? Can they discover some 
new é/an to provide a fresh momentum? Or are they doomed, 
like the Liberals and other successful reformers, to disintegrate? 
The belief that “Britain seems to have entered a long period of 
peace” is advanced by Professor Beer, although he allows that 
such a peace could be disturbed “‘by outside forces, such as a 
slump in the west or a war in the east”’.t Generally in my talks 
with Conservatives I have found this view to be widely held. 
Nor is this surprising. It is sometimes to the interest of those in 
office to minimize the difference between themselves and their 
opponents. If the parties are fundamentally alike, why trouble to 
change the government? For the same reason, in discussions with 
Labourites, I have met more of a disposition to emphasize the 
disagreements between the parties. After all, an opposition must 
oppose, or it has no business to exist. Unless it can convince the 
public that it would be an improvement over its rivals, what is its 
claim to office? 

It is my own opinion that the period of domestic peace will not 
last so long; that each party embraces in its ranks discordant 
elements whose pacification will militate against inter-party har- 
mony; and that the long-term evolution of British society fore- 


see the articles in the special number of the Po/itical Quarterly, called ““The Revolt against 
Reason” (July-Sept. 1955, Vol. XX VI, No. 3). 


tT Op cit., p. 33. 
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shadows a new phase in party strife. The last point is the one that 
requires discussion first, since, besides the inherent need for 
politicians in a two-party system to announce that they differ, 
their differences must have material to feed upon—and it is in 
society that such material is found. The crucial question may thus 
be put: Is there any major change occurring in society, because 
of which some new irritant or protest or interest will organize 
and upset the present equilibrium? Or will some powerful exist- 
ing group feel perhaps that the now-established order fails to do 
justice to its claims? 

The broad changes which Britain is undergoing can be listed 
under the two heads of economic and social. The domestic 
economy, if to-day’s trends continue, is moving in a direction 
where Britain has not ventured before and which could result in 
a sharp readjustment in living conditions. In general, this move- 
ment can be summed up as a.closer approximation of the British 
way of life to the American. Before World War II, the necessities 
of life in Britain were cheap, and were kept so by deliberate policy. 
Other commodities, for the most part, were dear and their pro- 
duction was restricted. They therefore tended to be luxuries 
which only the wealthier could afford. In the United States, on 
the other hand, the necessities were relatively dearer than in 
Britain, while other commodities cost relatively less. Thus it was 
possible for millions of Americans, by working hard, to acquire 
such amenities as a refrigerator, washing-machine, or motor car. 
Of recent years in Britain production, prices, and consumption 
tastes have showed signs of following the American pattern. The 

tices of food and clothing have risen, while those of the former 
ling atticles are dropping. Sales of household appliances and 
cats, which form so distinctive a feature of the American scene, 
have greatly increased. Countless British families which were 
denied these things in the past begin to find them within their 
reach; and each taste of articles of comfort, convenience, or 
pleasure, whets the appetite for more. 

If this tendency lasts long enough and spreads ever wider, the 
direct consequences and side-effects open up a fascinating vista 
for speculation and forecast. One may envisage a home life in 
which women will have more labour-saving gadgets to relieve 
them of drudgery. The living standard of the working class and 
lower-middle income groups will rise. People will have more 
leisure time, which in turn they will devote to outings in the 
family car, to gardening, and to radio and television. The last of 
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these is peculiarly important because of the rapid extension of 
TV facilities. Indeed, the creation of the Independent Television 
Authority is a straw blowing in the same wind, since as an adver- 
tising medium it is purposely designed to stimulate sales. A 
nation of tele-viewers will become a market of gadget-buyers. 
Influenced by the insidious repetitions of the advertisers, people 
will be spurred to “keep up with the Joneses”. To earn the in- 
come that buys the appliance that creates the leisure that makes 
the wife and children happy, the husband must exert himself to 
earn mote. The domestic economy will boom under an elastic 
demand and an expanding supply. The material possessions that 
can make everyday living more pleasant will be spread more 
evenly. Britain is on the threshold of recreating the acquisitive 
society in a new egalitarian setting. 

Tensions, readjustments, and even conflict, are likely to 
accompany, and to some extent offset, this improvement in 
material well-being. The once-contented pig, if one may adapt 
Mill’s phrase, will find himself a discontented Socrates, prodded 
no doubt by a discontented Xanthippe in the kitchen. Buying on 
the instalment plan and thus mortgaging their future wages, men 
will press their demands for higher wage rates or longer hours of 
overtime, and any raise granted anywhere will stimulate com- 
mensurate increases elsewhere. Thus the economy will be sub- 
ject to inflationary pressure and the politics of collective bargain- 
ing will assume yet greater significance in employer-employee 
relations. Moreover, as the purchasing power of the working 
class increases and their living standards rise, to find labour for 
disagreeable work will become more difficult. Britain will, there- 
fore, be pressed to admit foreign labourers from Europe and will 
face a swelling tide of West Indian and African Negro immi- 
grants. Nor is this a piece of fantasy. The possibilities just 
sketched are simply an extrapolation of tendencies already at 
work. During 1955 industrial peace was severely disturbed by 
some critical strikes. The desire for overtime work has made the 
question of overtime rates still more important. Inflation forced 
the Conservatives to introduce two budgets in one year. Christ- 
mas buying was at a high volume, and more proposals for wage 
increases are in the offing. Under the inexorable effect of taxation 
much of the old wealth has disappeared or is disappearing. What 
has been aptly called* “the new expense-account aristocracy” is 


* By Ronald Bryden in “Generation in Exodus,” Political Quarterly, July-Sept. 1955, 
Pp. 293. 
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taking its place. Possibly, too, a new proletariat is forming, of 
which the West Indians are the vanguard. Be this as it may, 
Britain already has the makings of a colour problem. 

The political implications of these trends, however, will also 
depend on factors which are social rather than economic. Basic- 
ally, these pivot around the question of equality. Putting it in a 
nutshell, one could say that Britain has achieved political equality 
and is progressing towards greater economic equality, but is still ’ 
far removed from social equality. Class differences vanish more 
slowly than political privilege or economic inequality. To one 
who surveys the British scene after many years spent in studying 
such countries as the United States, New Zealand, and Canada, 
no impression is so forcible as that of the strong survival of dis- 
tinctions between classes and between individuals of superior and 
inferior status. The British method of government has solved the 
question of political freedom. The humanitarian conscience of 
the nation has settled the problem of welfare. But on the issue of 
quality versus equality many and major controversies remain. 
Probably none of these will have so vital a bearing on govern- 
ment policy and the future character of the people as the structure 
and standard of the educational system. One nation will not 
emerge from two separate sets of schools, especially where the 
one has social advantages over the other. Naturally, therefore, 
the “eleven-plus”’ examination and the comprehensive school are 
acutely debated in political discussion. On these matters no 
general will yet exists or has revealed itself. 

Thus it would appear that, besides the normal accumulation of 
minor discontents, which can bring about the downfall of any 
Ministry, there are likely in the future to be some severe contro- 
vertsies over matters affecting the foundations of society and the 
relation of the state thereto. If the foregoing analysis be correct, 
the movement towards a managed, largely guildized, economy 
may be checked or even reversed by a disposition on the part of 
powerful elements of the business world and trade unionism to 
go their independent ways. Also, Britain has to decide whether 
the social structure shall be brought more into accord with the 
egalitarianism of her politics and economics. Clearly these issues 
will impose a strain on existing relations between the parties and 
among their component groups. Each of these giant organiza- 
tions is a coalition of strangely-assorted allies. On the Conserva- 
tive side, big business has never been entirely happy with its 
political affiliation, When the Liberals broke up _ their rem- 
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nants were distributed between Conservatives and Labour, big 
business was one of the slices which the former received. But the 
alliance has not been altogether harmonious. Conservatism, 
which traditionally cared for the small, inherited, family business, 
has not quite come to terms with such mammoths as Unilever or 
I.C.I. Indeed, in such matters as legislation on monopolies, the 
arty may well have a mind of its own. The large corporations 
and the City retain the Conservative label for a simple reason: 
| politically, they have nowhere else to go. 

The Labour Party, likewise, as could be seen even before the 
Bevanite revolt, is not exactly a happy band of brothers. The 
relations of trade union leaders to socialist intellectuals, of work- 
ing class to middle-class members, call for continual diplomacy. 
As a high-ranking Labourite, himself a middle-class intellectual, 
told me: “One has to remember that a person from the middle 
class is in the Labour Party by courtesy.” From several old-time 
trade union leaders I have heard the complaint that the party does 
not pick enough candidates from the unions and is too much 
influenced by intellectuals and theorists (the latter being synony- 
mous terms). There are indeed trade unionists who will argue 
that the unions can sometimes do better in negotiating with a 
Conservative Ministry than with a Labour one. Conservatives, 
after all, must listen to trade union leaders as the representatives 
of the working class, whereas the Labour Party has its own 
claims to know and represent their interests. 

Labour is still sorely divided over pressing issues on which it 
will have to frame a policy. How far will the movement actually 
move in eradicating social inequalities? Do Labourites prefer 
equality in the sense of uniform treatment for all, or rewards 
apportioned to differences of merit revealed through equality of 
opportunity? When a man sees his boss riding in a Rolls, is it his 
urge to destroy the Rolls or to hope that he may one day ride in 
it himself? Or (without apologies to Marie Antoinette) when all 
do have bread, how should cake be distributed? Are the better 
schools to be abolished because they are better and because the 
majority cannot enter them? I was told on good authority of two 
Labour members of a local council who approached the Minister 
of Education with a request that he close their Grammar School 
on the ground that it conferred special advantages. They admitted 
that the Grammar School was giving a good education and had 
no proposal of what to put in its place that was equally good or 
better. Such an attitude is nihilistic! Nevertheless, on a more 
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constructive level, the party, if it is serious about having one 
nation, must tackle the school problem. Thereby it will have to 
formulate its ideal of the role to be performed in a democracy by 
an élite otherwise recruited than through ancestry or wealth. 
The immediate prognostications, one may conclude, point as 
definitely to stormy weather as do some of the long-term trends. 
The parliamentary parties now face one another with new 
leaders, each of whom has to establish his title-deeds. It is signi- 
ficant that the Conservatives slumped so quickly after their elec- 
toral victory of May 1955, and that the end of the year witnessed 
a diminution in the prestige of both the Prime Minister and his 
second-in-command. Mr. Hugh Gaitskell, entrenched in power 
with a convincing majority of the parliamentary Labour Party, is 
not only well equipped to unify the movement, but has already 
shown a marked combativeness in attacking the Government. 
Hence the next period in politics may prove to be less dull than 
some are fearing—which, if it be the case, will surely be healthy 
for British democracy. Lord Balfour may have been right in his 
remark that “our whole political machinery presupposes a people 
so fundamentally at one that they can safely afford to bicker’. 
But, in the long run, it is unsafe for democracy to be content 
merely to bicker, for that would lead to the politics of pettiness 
and stagnation. A strong democracy and a dynamic people ie 


welcome the fresh stimulant of stirring issues. 
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THE COMMONWEALTH AND 
EUROPE: BRITAIN’S DILEMMA 


By F. V. MeyvEr* 


THE last fifty years have seen many changes in the United 
Kingdom’s external affairs. The Empire has developed into the 
Commonwealth as central control gave way to talking things over 
amongst equals. Relations with the United States have become as 
close as can be, again by the method of talking things over when 
it became clear that splendid isolation no longer suited either 
country’s position in the world. In contrast to these happy 
developments, there have been two wars and much other trouble 
in the United Kingdom’s third sphere of influence, the continent 
of Europe. Yet, if we think of “the continent” less in terms of 
Germany, and more in terms of France, we find that here too 
there has been continuity of policy from the Entente of 1904 to 
the Western European Union Treaties and the Agreement con- 
cerning the relations between the United Kingdom and the 
European Coal and Steel Community of 1954. 

Western European Union relates to specific military commit- 
ments. Whatever their strategic significance may be, they cannot 
become fully effective without continuous consultation on a mis- 
cellany of other matters between the British Government and the 
continental governments in whose territories British troops will 
be stationed. This miscellany includes finance of military instal- 
lations, housing, and land use, to mention only a few. The Agree- 
ment with the European Coal and Steel Community contains no 
commitment beyond establishing machinery for talking things 
over. An agreement to talk things over, without any specific 
commitment on either side, is a good agreement. If circum- 
stances do not favour close co-operation, no treaty enjoining 
specific actions can do anything about it. The very existence of 
such a treaty may well lead to more irritation than there would be 
without it. If circumstances are favourable, an agreement to talk 
things over can be the basis on which to build close co-operation 
in whatever direction most suits the circumstances of the time, 


* B.Sc.(Econ.), Ph.D.(Econ.), London; Lecturer in Economics, University of Exeter, 
since 1949; 1946-49 Research Assistant, Economics Research Section, University of 
Manchester; 1953-54 Council of Europe Research Fellow. 
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when a commitment to any particular course of action may well 
have become out of date. 

Specific commitments in international treaties are necessary 
only where there is still a certain amount of distrust in the rela- 
tions between the agreement partners. Where there is mutual 
trust and understanding, the least specific agreement may be the 
best. The Entente of 1904 combined both features. It consisted 
of specific agreements relating to the two powers’ position in 
North Africa, where mutual suspicions had to be allayed. Its 
second feature was no more than an understanding to talk about 
their respective foreign affairs problems, where in most spheres 
their former rivalry had disappeared. The agreements relating to 
the two countries’ North African interests were useful. But it 
was the understanding to talk about things in general that had 
far-reaching consequences. By now friendship with France is 
regarded as an axiom of British foreign policy and it seems in- 
conceivable that British public opinion would support British 
external commitments with an anti-French bias. Only two 
generations ago this would not have seemed natural at all. 

If the vague Anglo-French Entente could have such far- 
reaching consequences, can it be expected that the present Anglo- 
continental agreements to talk will broaden and strengthen this 
development? There are important differences between the En- 
tente and the new agreements. Let the new agreements be called 
“The Association”. One difference is territorial. The Entente 
related to the United Kingdom and France. The Association 
covers the Benelux countries, Italy, and Western Germany as 
well. Yet in this difference there is also similarity. The Entente 
put an end to Anglo-French rivalry, and was the foundation- 
stone of one of the closest amities between European nations on 
record—two nations that three generations before had been en- 
gaged in one of the deadliest of their many struggles. The 
Association joins the United Kingdom, France, and Benelux 
with two countries, their enemies in war only a decade before. 

The second difference is in the negative aspect of the Entente 
and of the Association. Both were answers to an external threat. 
But because Anglo-French relations have been through the state 
of the Entente, it is now possible to meet a new external threat 
by the closer relations implied in the Association. It may be said 
that the Entente was the forbear of the Association with an “ez- 
tended France”—if it be permitted to use the name of France as 
standing for “the friendly part of the continent”. 
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The third difference between the Entente and the Association 
is functional. The Entente related to diplomatic and military 
affairs. So does the Association, but it also implies continued 
economic co-operation. If the Entente is one of the Association’s 
parents, the O.E.E.C. is the other. 

The fourth difference is more difficult to define, but may go 
under the heading “legal” or “diplomatic”. The Entente was a 
break with British diplomatic traditions of the second half of the 
nineteenth century; but in other ways it was a re-alignment of 
power in accordance with past behaviour of the great powers. 
The Association implies no break with present British diplomatic 
tradition. On the contrary, it is an attempt to apply to Anglo- 
continental relations some of the successful methods traditionally 
used in intra-Commonwealth relations and in Anglo-American 
relations. These methods of talking things over have been used 
in Anglo-continental economic idiutiien since the inception of 
the O.E.E.C., but are now to be used in a wider context. The 
Entente altered the balance of power. The Association does not 
really alter the balance of power; no country abandons isolation 
or “the other side”. It tidies up western relations; through associ- 
ation with the United Kingdom the continent becomes linked to 
the Commonwealth. The United Kingdom is no longer the 
strongest single power on earth, but the pivotal “bridge-power”’. 

The Association is more formal than the corresponding closer 
relationships with the Commonwealth and the United States. 
This is because two wars between now associated powers are still 
within living memory and also because the French fear a British 
military withdrawal from the continent. As long as mutual trust 
is not taken for granted, relations with Europe must be more 
formally arranged than with the other two areas, where British 
support is assumed if either the United States or a Common- 
wealth country should be attacked. Until Europe is just as sure 
of British support, and the United Kingdom as sure of European 
support, relations are liable to be that much more formal because 
they are less close. The present Association still needs specific 
military commitments, though in all other matters it is vague. If 
it is true that vague agreements are more adaptable to changing 
circumstances than any specific commitment could be, then the 
Association holds out promise of closer relations through talking 
things over as they arise. 

It is not surprising that some formality is still needed in the 
United Kingdom’s relations with the continental powers of 
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western Europe. It is much more noteworthy that so relatively 
little formality is now considered necessary. Is it too much to 
claim this as a great success for British diplomatic methods of 
vague ententes and informal discussions? However the Associ- 
ation came about, these methods of co-operation were the only 
ones that appeared sufficiently promising to the British and the 
French as well as to the other members to win the support of 
their parliaments. 

The change in the United Kingdom’s international position is 
one of the outstanding events of the present century. No longer the 
centre of the world’s mightiest empire, the United Kingdom now 
is the headquarters of a Commonwealth and for that Common- 
wealth one of the bridges with the United States and the sole bridge 
with Europe. British primacy may be over, but more than ever 
before do all the bridges of the free countries converge at London. 

These political changes were accompanied by economic 
changes. Here it must be noted that in the United Kingdom’s ex- 
ternal relations the economic changes followed the political 
changes. While economic and political factors are intertwined, it 
is too often assumed that economic changes necessitate political 
re-alignments. This is often true, but not always, and sometimes 
it is the other way round. In the case of the United Kingdom’s 
twentieth-century relations with the United States, the Common- 
wealth, and Europe, the political changes preceded the economic 
ones. 

In the political sphere it was clear as early as 1918 that United 
States power had begun to exceed the United Kingdom’s. But 
the change from British to American primacy in international 
trade was not apparent until the United Kingdom abandoned the 
gold standard in 1931, and in many ways was neither fully under- 
stood nor acted upon until the second world war. 

The same applies to the Commonwealth. The political maturity 
of the dominions was apparent at the time of the Imperial Con- 
ference of 1917, if not before. At that time the self-governing 
dominions were “entitled to a voice in the conduct of foreign 
relations”.* The Imperial Conferences of 1926 and 1930 defined 
the status the dominions had by then attained. The dominions 
were recognized as equals of the United Kingdom. They not only 
had a voice in the way Downing Street conducted foreign rela- 
tions, but were entitled to conduct their own foreign relations. 


* Cf. K. C. Wheare: The Statute of Westminster and Dominion Status, Oxford University 
Press, 1949, p. 24. 
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The definition of political equality, and its legal enactment in the 
Statute of Westminster (1931), preceded the Ottawa Agreements 
(1932). In the Ottawa Agreements the United Kingdom adopted 
the dominions’ economic policy of Imperial preference. The 
economic benefit of Imperial preference may be disputed. What 
is clear, however, is that the United Kingdom finally embraced a 
long-established tariff practice of the dominions: the political 
equal could no longer be different in external economic policy. 
Moreover, in the various trade agreements concluded at Ottawa 
certain margins of preference were guaranteed to the dominions 
on a number of commodities. None of these agreed preferential 
margins could be reduced in subsequent trade agreements with- 
out the consent of the dominion to whom such margin was tied. 
Prior to Ottawa the United Kingdom and the dominions were 
free to alter their tariff rates without mutual consultation. Now 
they received a voice in each other’s conduct of external econo- 
mic affairs. This, and the uniformity of the basis of external 
economic policy, may well have been a more important result of 
the Ottawa Conference than the actual details of the policies then 
adopted. 

It is well known that economic co-operation was impossible in 
Europe until the balance of power was completely changed by 
the second world war and its aftermath. Until recently, the great 
powers of Europe were just rivals, both in political and economic 
matters. This rivalry was so ingrained, that even where political 
relations were friendly, the economic rivalry persisted. Political 
friendships were primarily arrangements for diplomatic and mili- 
tary co-operation against a common threat, rather than the frame- 
work of positive economic co-operation. There always remained 
the theoretical possibility of a re-alignment of powers. Yet, even 
within this framework there were some small beginnings of 
economic co-operation between the United Kingdom and 
France, though only a long time after the political rapprochement. 
The Entente dates from 1904, the economic rapprochement only 
from 1936. In 1936 the two countries and the United States con- 
cluded the Tripartite (monetary) Agreement, by which they 
undertook not to hurt one another through currency devaluation 
without prior notice. It may be said that this was only a feeble 
beginning of economic co-operation, and that an agreement not 
to injure one another is hardly positive co-operation. In the cir- 
cumstances of the time, however, it was quite a step forward. 
Even such limited agreement was possible only because no war 
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between the contracting parties was conceivable. There were 
some limited measures of economic co-operation with Belgium 
and the Netherlands* and the Scandinavian countries, t but these 
were small countries with no undue political ambitions. No 
economic co-operation was possible with Germany and Italy and 
the smaller powers that feared, or were friendly with them. 

As a result of the second world war no western European 
power is left with any illusion that she could become the leading 
power of the world. Consequently, the basis of former intra- 
European rivalries has been removed. With the basic cause of 
past wats gone, western Europe has become more willing to talk 
things over and become prepared for peaceful economic co-opera- 
tion within the new political framework. 

One can talk to too many people. Is Europe, as this country’s 
third talking club, the one too many? This question does not 
imply that this country could ever ignore Europe, being of 
Europe herself. It concerns rather the misgivings of those who 
fear a weakening of the United Kingdom’s special ties with the 
United States and the Commonwealth, if this country enters too 
deeply into yet a third close relationship. 

The United States approves and supports European integra- 
tion—so much so that she has been called the most European of 
all the powers. The United States is not a member of the Associ- 
ation, but she was one of the driving forces behind its formation 
and has underwritten the military parts of it. Were the United 
Kingdom not a member of the Association, the United States’ 
guarantee and goodwill would create United States-European 
ties without the United Kingdom. The United Kingdom would 
be by-passed in important matters. As a member of the Associ- 
ation the United Kingdom fulfills her role as the bridge between 
the United States and Europe. Hence Anglo-American ties will 
be stronger with the United Kingdom inside the Association 
than if the United Kingdom had stayed outside the Association. 
There is no dilemma here for the United Kingdom. The choice is _ 
not “the United States or Europe”, but “both or neither’’. For 
any close ties with the United States mean involvement in | 
Europe, and close ties with Europe are an additional link with 
the United States. Those who feel not too happy about this 
present state of affairs may call it Hobson’s choice for the United 
Kingdom, but there is no dilemma. 


* Joined the Tripartite Agreement. 
t Sterling currencies and bilateral trade agreements, 
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The effects of European co-operation on Commonwealth ties 
are more complicated. Some have misgivings on political 
grounds, some on economic grounds. The political issue will be 
dealt with first. The Commonwealth is a discussion group of 
nations with a common outlook. The United Kingdom, as its 
chairman, feels unable to enter into any commitment towards 
foreign countries that would in any way cisturb this group. What 
exactly would disturb this group depends on circumstances. The 
issue did not arise as long as Imperial foreign policy was the 
prerogative of the United Kingdom. It did not fully arise before 
the second world war, notwithstanding the rise in the dominions’ 
stature in world affairs in the inter-war years. By 1919, the 
dominions had a voice in foreign affairs and the right to be heard 
by the United Kingdom. By 1939, the dominions could conduct 
their own external relations and had the right to be consulted by 
the United Kingdom. However, “the dominions for the most 
part deliberately refrained from taking full advantage of their 
opportunities for influencing United Kingdom foreign policy”’.* 
There were the United Kingdom’s special relations with the 
United States, the entente with France, and the limited measures 
of economic co-operation with the United States, France, and 
some of the smaller European powers. None of these gave even 
the impression of interference with the United Kingdom’s po- 
sition in the Commonwealth and the dominions’ right to be 
consulted. 

In 1939-40 there was in Britain a renewed and intensified feel- 
ing of solidarity with France. In June 1940, in France’s direst 
hour, Sir Winston Churchill even offered complete union with 
France—though this was rejected by the French Cabinet. Im- 
mediately afterwards France was occupied, so that Anglo-French 
co-operation was suspended during vital years. At the same time 
Commonwealth solidarity continued to be developed and inten- 
sified and Anglo-American co-operation assumed its modern 
shape. What might have been compatible with the United King- 
dom’s position in the Commonwealth in June 1940 no longer 
appears so in the 1950s. After all the emotions that followed 1940, 
public opinion by now seems to have crystallized into support of 
an intermediate position. Isolation has ceased to be practicable 
and pre-war co-operation with France and other friendly powers 
in Europe was not enough. But nothing must be done to inter- 


* Cf. N. Mansergh: Survey of British Commonwealth Affairs: Problems of External Policy, 
1931-39, Oxford University Press, 1952, p. 59. 
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fere with the United Kingdom’s right to consult the dominions 
and the dominions’ right to consult the United Kingdom. 

The right to consult is in some ways even looser than the right 
to be consulted. Nevertheless it is more in keeping with the 
equality of the United Kingdom and the dominions in the Com- 
monwealth than would be the right to be consulted. Moreover, 
the latter might never be exercised, while the former is always 
latent. The right to consult may be a looser tie than the right to 
be consulted; but it is, as it were, made of stronger material. 
This is not a quibble. It marks a further stage in the evolution of 
the Commonwealth. It explains also why the Churchill offer of 
1940 could not be repeated in exactly the same way in the 1950s. 
Had the Churchill offer been accepted, the dominions would have 
been consulted about its implementation. At that time the Com- 
monwealth tie was a right to be consulted rather than a right to 
consult. A similar offer, now, might impede the United King- 
dom’s and the dominions’ continued right to consult each other. 
The Commonwealth tie has become a right to consult rather than 
a tight to be consulted. This rules out an American style Anglo- 
European federation. The federal system of the U.S.A. enables 
South Carolina to consult North Carolina, but prevents South 
Carolina from consulting Canada without the intervention of the 
federal authorities. The United Kingdom cannot go as far into 
Europe as South Carolina has gone into the United States. The 
United Kingdom must preserve the right of direct Common- 
wealth consultation. 

Anyway, there is no European federation to join or not to join, 
nor is there an immediate prospect of one. As long as this is not 
an issue, Commonwealth ties do not hold back the United King- 
dom from close political co-operation with friendly continental 
countries, nor does European political co-operation cause any 
disturbance in the present organization of the Commonwealth. 

The reorganization of the Commonwealth does not imply that 
the United Kingdom can no longer have an independent foreign 
policy. If the dominions have acquired the right to conduct their 
own foreign relations, it does not follow that the United King- 
dom has forfeited hers. Nor has anybody seriously suggested that 
the United Kingdom should stand aloof from European co- 
operation. Neither geography nor history allow this. Moreover— 
to put it with brutal frankness—there are far too many has-been 
powers in a Europe, still full of vitality, for the United Kingdom 
and the Commonwealth to be disinterested in what they are 
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doing. Singly, none of the continental powers in western Europe 
is as strong as the United Kingdom; but what of a political 
structure comprising France, Germany, Italy, and Benelux? The 
United Kingdom has pledged herself to support European integ- 
ration and has played an active part in it. If the continental powers 
want to go further, in fact as well as in rhetoric, the United King- 
dom must either lead or at least adjust herself to the new situation. 
For to be next door to a new great power and not to be associated 
with it seems an awkward prospect. Anyhow, if the major powers 
of continental western Europe want to cast off the garb of 
national rivalry and put on the mantle of Association, what 
greater compliment can there be for the United Kingdom and 
British methods of conducting external affairs? 

The extension into Europe of the principle of informal co- 
operation does not impede existing obligations. One can be a 
member of more than one club. The Association is the United 
Kingdom’s third club. Membership of this third club is the com- 
pletion of the United Kingdom’s role as the Commonwealth’s 
bridge with Europe. To be a successful bridge between the 
Commonwealth and Europe the United Kingdom must be strong 
in both. Her strength in the Commonwealth will be the greater, 
the greater her strength in Europe; and her strength in Europe 
will be the greater, the greater her strength in the Common- 
wealth. Her problem is to keep the two developments in line. 

The question remains: How far should the Association go in 
economic matters? 

In order to appreciate the uncertainty about how far European 
economic integration should go, it is necessary to survey briefly 
some aspects of the United Kingdom’s economic relations with 
the great powers of Europe during the last three generations. 

In the eighteen-sixties Europe was economically more closely 
integrated than at any time before or since. At that time the old 
trade barriers were broken down in the treaty system that com- 
menced with the Cobden-Chevalier Treaty of 1860 and in a few 
years embraced all the powers of Europe in a system of all-round 
most-favoured-nation treatment and low tariffs. Some of the 
countries of Europe have continued to practise the liberal pre- 
cepts of the era, but France, Germany, and Italy broke away 
from it at various dates around 1880. Although most-favoured- 
nation treatment was continued in practice as well as in theory 
until the nineteen-thirties, low tariffs gave way to protection as 
early as the eighteen-eighties. The effects on these countries’ 
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commercial relations with the United Kingdom were marked. 
Each time protection was increased in one of these countries, 
its share of the United Kingdom export trade declined. 

The protectionist powers chose to rely more on domestic 
savings than on British savings for their further development. 
Protection reduced their import surplus (or increased their export 
surplus), so that their indebtedness to the outside world was re- 
duced (or their credit increased). Less of their own resources 
became foreign owned (or more foreign resources were acquired 
by them). While there was not necessarily a reduction in the 
supply of British capital goods, there was a reduction of British- 
owned capital in those countries. 

This did not much harm the United Kingdom when those 
countries first returned to high protection. Throughout the 
second half of the nineteenth century there were plenty of alter- 
native outlets for British capital in the empire and elsewhere. 
Whether the protectionist powers did themselves any good is 
more questionable. They behaved as if their vital interests de- 
manded independence of foreign (mainly British) capital. Some 
British savings were excluded from these countries because of 
their reduced import surplus (or increased export surplus in which 
case their savings took the place of potential British savings in 
third countries). More of their domestic savings were applied to 
replace the British and to create economies as near like the British 
as possible. Their alternative would have been to use their own 
domestic savings to create additional capital, complementary to 
the capital provided by the British. They preferred to use their 
savings for compulsory purchase of British railway and gas com- 
panies and the like and to create capital goods in place of the 
capital goods that were, or could have been, provided by the 
British. In the age of nationalism the former course was not to be. 

For the British, good came out of evil: for the release of some 
of the capital tied up in Europe, and the discouragement of some 
of the potential further British capital exports to Europe, speeded 
up the development of the British Empire. This does not mean 
to deny that the bulk of British capital exports would in any case 
have been attracted to the Empire rather than to the United 
States and Europe. All that is claimed is that the process was 
accelerated by the exclusiveness of the protectionist powers. For 
three-quarters of a century the major continental powers pursued 
policies designed to estrange their economies from the British. 
They succeeded. They must now understand that the British 
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economy has become accustomed to looking elsewhere for its 
major markets. 

While the United Kingdom had surplus savings and outlets for 
such savings in primary producing areas, she was able to afford 
regional deficits with the major powers of Europe and the United 
States. The primary products depression and the financial crisis 
of the early 1930s changed the position. The United Kingdom no 
longer had an external surplus and cut down on her regional 
deficits with the United States and Europe. In consequence, the 
United States and the manufacturing countries of Europe lost 
trade with the United Kingdom, just as the United Kingdom had 
been losing trade with them ever since the 1880s (the 1860s in 
the case of the United States). The liberalization programme of 
the O.E.E.C. is the first successful attempt to reverse this process 
towards economic estrangement between the United Kingdom 
and the manufacturing countries of the continent. 

Now, if the disintegration of Europe helped to speed up the 
economic development of the Empire, is it not reasonable to ex- 
pect that European reintegration would retard further economic 
development in the Commonwealth? The basis of such reasoning 
could be somewhat as follows. In any area where trade and capital 
flow freely, there is a tendency for wealth to concentrate in the 
economically most efficient centre. This concentration of wealth 
can be observed in any country. It can be observed also through- 
out the world, where treasure has always had a tendency to con- 
centrate in the hands of the economic “leader’’, be it Rome or 
Byzantium in the ancient world, or Amsterdam, London, and 
New York in modern times. This tendency can be alleviated by 
the protectionism of the weaker powers, and strengthened if pro- 
tection is taken off. Now, suppose that intra~-European protection 
continues to be relaxed, as has been the case in recent years. 
Within Europe, the strongest single economy is the British 
economy. Any move towards intra-European free trade would 
then mean some concentration of European wealth in the United 
Kingdom. 

Such concentration of wealth in the United Kingdom would 
come about in one of two ways. Suppose that European free 
trade is established in respect of products that are produced more 
cheaply in the United Kingdom than elsewhere in Europe. The 
relevant United Kingdom industries would then expand more 
rapidly than their continental competitors—or in times of trade 
depression would contract less than their continental competi- 
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tors. British savings would be invested in the industries con- 
cerned, and the additional profits in the widened market would 
increase these savings. There may be a physical limit to the ex- 
pansion of these British industries. If so, the concentration of 
wealth will take the alternative form of concentration of control. 
The expanding industries can use their present or additional 
savings to buy out their continental competitors. In either case 
British savings will be attracted towards investment in the United 
Kingdom or elsewhere in Europe. 

Just as past European protectionism released British capital for 





investment elsewhere, so the reduction of intra-European trade 


barriers may result in attracting British capital away from the 
Commonwealth. It may then be argued that the Commonwealth 
interest of the present time is against any further freeing of intra- 
European trade. If this were the whole story, the issue would be 
simple. It could then be said that the political rapprochement with 
Europe should not be followed by too much further European 
economic integration, lest Commonwealth interests suffer. 

So much for the Commonwealth interest in the 1950s. What of 
the Commonwealth interest in, say, the 1970s? Suppose that the 


United Kingdom stays out of any further European economic ~ 


integration, so as not to hurt current Commonwealth interests, 
while the rest of Europe accepts further integration. In such case 
there will be a concentration of wealth in other European centres. 
New economic power and centres of savings will spring up else- 
where. Some of this could have been the United Kingdom’s by 
the 1970s. 

If so, there will be an expansion of the more efficient continental 
industries. They will be the centres of investment and control, so 
that their efficiency will be further enhanced. They will gain at 
the expense of outsiders, not only in the European markets, but 
also in any third markets where they compete on equal terms 
with British industry for export outlets. In all probability the 
United Kingdom would lose markets and relative economic 
strength in general. 

In short, less capital will be available for Commonwealth 
development in the 1950s if the United Kingdom goes too deeply 
into the European economy; but more capital will be available in 
the United Kingdom, and therefore for Commonwealth develop- 
ment, by the 1970s if the United Kingdom goes more deeply into 
the European economy. Herein lies the United Kingdom’s 
dilemma. 
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The preceding has been written on the assumption that United 
Kingdom investment in the Commonwealth is one of the strong 
ties of Commonwealth, and that United Kingdom capital is 
available. It is almost taken for granted that the United Kingdom 
should have a favourable balance of payments, so much so that 
few question why. It is useful, however, to be reminded of the 
why. A country that has a balance of payments deficit lives on 
credit or, to put it differently, on other peoples’ savings. As long 
as the country does not impair its creditworthiness through 
excessive borrowing, this is an ideal state of affairs in terms of 
economic welfare. If this were the only consideration, no one 
would ever aim at a balance of payments surplus, but would put 
up with it only because no credit was forthcoming. The reverse 
side of the medal is that a balance of payments deficit can occur 
only if those who supply the credit receive British promises to 
pay at some future date. Outsiders then acquire a lien over some 
part of British production, and British economic sovereignty is 
correspondingly impaired. 

If the United Kingdom has a balance of payments surplus, this 
means that the United Kingdom acquires a lien over overseas 
production, and British economic sovereignty is correspondingly 
extended. This way the balance of payments surplus assures an 
increase in future economic welfare, because it has widened 
British economic sovereignty in space and time. In space because 
Overseas economies must now work to some extent towards the 
needs of the British economy in order to be able to pay; in time, 
because such repayment normally extends over a number of 
years. 

For an “imperial” power a substantial balance of payments 
surplus with “dependent” economies is essential. In such a 
balance of payments surplus lies the secret of central imperial 
economic control. It may be desirable to have such a balance of 
payments surplus simply because it is always better to have an 
expanding rather than a contracting economy. What is questioned, 
however, is whether it is essential for the maintenance of Com- 
monwealth ties. 

In the political field the United Kingdom has ceased to control 
the Empire and has become the chairman of a Commonwealth of 
Nations. Is it not natural to ask whether a similar development is 
possible in economic affairs? There does not appear to have been 
any United Kingdom payments surplus with Canada for some 
time. It has not weakened Canada’s loyalty to the Common- 
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wealth. There has been United Kingdom investment in the ster- 
ling area, amounting to somewhat over £14 billion in 1946-5 4.* 
But over one-third of this was balanced by an increase in the 
United Kingdom’s sterling liabilities to sterling-area countries. 
What does this mean? The United Kingdom has still supplied the 
bulk of capital invested in the sterling area via the United King- 
dom. But one-third of this was balanced by short-term loans of 
sterling-area countries to the United Kingdom. The United 
Kingdom may still be the provider of most of the capital the 
sterling area raises in London, as befits her as chairman of the 
Commonwealth. In addition, however, the United Kingdom has 
become a central clearing house for sterling-area savings, and 
thus retains her position as central source of funds for sterling- 
area investment. But she no longer is the sole provider of the 
capital. In economic, as well as in political, affairs, the United 
Kingdom is moving towards a position of chairman, rather than 





controller, of the sterling area. In some years, for instance in | 


1953, the United Kingdom increased her sterling liabilities by 
more than her investments in the sterling area, so that her posi- 
tion as central clearing house for sterling-area savings exceeded 
her function as provider of capital. Yet, no one would suggest 
that the economic ties of the Commonwealth were any weaker in 
1953 than in 1954 (when United Kingdom investment in the 
sterling area exceeded the increase in sterling liabilities to sterling- 
area countries). 

It is suggested that the provision of capital for Commonwealth 
development may be desirable, but is not essential for the main- 
tenance of Commonwealth ties. It is further suggested that the 
function of the United Kingdom as clearing house for sterling- 
area savings, rather than as sole provider of capital, is one that 
needs watching and developing; for this new economic function 
corresponds with the changed political framework. If so, then 
one of the short-run obstacles towards closer economic co-opera- 
tion with Europe has been surmounted. 

Nevertheless, it remains important that an adequate supply of 
savings is available in the United Kingdom, not only for Com- 
monwealth development, but also for the development of British 
industry. Far more important than the provision of capital for 
further development is the ability to supply goods on demand in 
exchange for the goods we import. These exports have to be 
largely manufactures in exchange for the primary products this 

* Cmd. 9430. 
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country imports. Such exchange of complementary goods is 
perhaps a more important tie to hold the sterling area together 
than even the supply of capital. It is important for the United 
Kingdom to hold these markets. To do so, she must have as 
efficient a home industry as possible, lest some markets be lost to 
competitors. Such loss of markets would really weaken the sterling 
area to breaking point. 

In order to have an efficient industry it is necessary to invest in 
indus:ty, and this requires savings. In spite of much that has been 
said and written in recent years, the United Kingdom has a large 
savings potential. This fact has been hidden by the necessity to 
live on capital during the war and then by certain growing pains 
of the welfare state and the redistribution of incomes. There is 
some evidence, however, that savings have become substantial 
in the last few years, so that this particular problem may be 
approaching a solution. 

Savings are substantial once more, and fewer savings are 
needed to maintain Commonwealth contacts than for imperial 
control. There is a fair prospect that the United Kingdom will 
soon be able to supply adequate savings for home needs and for 
Commonwealth development, especially if other Commonwealth 
countries also channel their savings into Commonwealth develop- 
ment. 

An adequate supply of savings helps, but it does not solve the 
dilemma. For European integration offers further scope for the 
concentration of capital in the United Kingdom, or control of 
capital by the United Kingdom. In the long run this will ease the 
United Kingdom’s domestic position and her position as chair- 
man of the Commonwealth in economic affairs. In the long run 
the bridge point will be that much stronger and secure. However, 
in order to get to the 1970s we have to get through the interven- 
ing years. 

The dilemma between the Commonwealth’s short-run and 
long-run interest in intensified United Kingdom economic co- 
operation with Europe may be expressed as follows. If resources 
are devoted to the building of a new bridge, fewer resources can 
be devoted to the volume of traffic that passes over an existing 
one. In the long run, however, two bridges can carry more 
traffic than one; and the more traffic passes over one of them, the 
more traffic is likely to pass over the other. 
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TOWN PLANNING IN RETREAT 


By Prerer SELF* 


THE report of a Government department will never be read 
as belles-lettres. But there may be other reasons for examining it 
carefully. It should provide both a mass of information (statis- 
tical and factual) and also a guide to the development of public 
policy. It is unfortunately true that Ministry reports are apt to be 
shy as well as austere documents. By the time the report appears, 
a new Minister may be pursuing a different policy and could only 
find embarrassment in too lucid or persuasive an account of his 
predecessor’s aims. Nevertheless, Ministry reports can be as 
revealing in their omissions as in their disclosures. They (or some 
of them) are essential aids to the historian and the critic; and it is 
necessary to take them seriously if they are ever to be improved. 

This particular reportt is worth considering because it deals 
with a new (or rather a re-formed) Ministry handling several im- 
portant functions over a crucial five-year period. In January 1951 
the experiment of a separate Ministry of Town and Country 
Planning was ended after a seven-years’ trial. The new Ministry 
became responsible for town and country planning, housing, and 
local government matters generally; it thus brought together 
again three of the functions handled before the war by the 
Ministry of Health. The Labour Government was midwife to the 
new Ministry, but for most of the period covered by this report 
the Conservatives were in office and Mr. Macmillan was Minister 
of Housing and Local Government. 

The new Ministry inherited crucial responsibilities in three 
main fields, and handled them very unequally. Initially its title 
was “Local Government and Planning”; in October 1951 this be- 
came “Housing and Local Government”. During the Macmillan 
era, housing dominated the Ministry’s activities. By contrast, its 
treatment of local government affairs was dilatory and evasive at 
a time when questions of structural and financial reorganization 
were (as they still are) pressing. Its handling of town and country 
planning was equally disappointing. The scope of planning 
powers and activities was enormously raised by post-war legis- 

* Lecturer in Public Administration at the London School of Economics and Political 
Science; Vice-Chairman of the Executive, Town & Country Planning. Association; author 
of The Planning of Industrial Location. 
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lation, and the incoming Conservatives declared their determina- 
tion to preserve the new system intact. This they did so far as 
legal powers are concerned, but the new Ministry steadily retired 
into its shell, and refrained from exercising the functions of 
initiation and co-ordination conferred upon it by the Town and 
Country Planning Act, 1947. Its policies have become more 
negative and defensive. 

How much connection was there between these events? At the 
political level, a great deal. Mr. Bevan, when Minister of Health, 
preferred the glamour of chasing housing targets to tackling the 
donkey-work of local government reform. Mr. Macmillan hand- 
somely outdid him. By treating housing construction as a kind of 
emergency military operation, he helped to raise the output of 
houses in England and Wales from 172,000 in 1950 to 309,000 in 
1954. It was in its way a remarkable achievement, the details of 
which are faithfully recorded in this report. But the policy in- 
volved a heavy price, not only in terms of lower housing stan- 
dards but also in neglect of sound planning—the Ministry being 
too anxious to have houses built quickly to bother overmuch 
about where they went up. Economically it meant giving housing 
the lion’s share of public expenditure and diverting to housing 
resources which were urgently needed for other purposes, such 
as industrial re-equipment. As Chancellor, Mr. Macmillan is now 
busily reversing his earlier policy by cutting back housing expen- 
diture. The successful poacher has turned gamekeeper. 

Ministerial neglect of local government questions during the 
period of this report was shameless. The private bills of local 
authorities were repeatedly turned down on the plea that the 
Government’s own policy for local government reorganization 
was about to appear. Mr. Macmillan promised that this excuse 
would not be offered again when he secured the rejection of the 
fourth Luton Corporation Bill (seeking County borough status) 
in early 1954. A fifth Luton Bill has since come and gone, a sixth 
may appear shortly—but still no Government policy has ap- 
peared. Now that housing policy has switched to dealing with the 
contentious problems of subsidies and rent restrictions, the 
danger that a Minister of Housing and Local Government will 
neglect his other responsibilities is plainly less. But it still exists. 
The political temptations that can accompany an apparently 
logical grouping of Departmental functions need to be noted. 


* * * 
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The administrative (as opposed to the political) importance of 
planning is shown by the fact that almost half the Ministry’s 
report is devoted to this subject. The Ministry has made useful 
progress in some directions—for example in devising methods of 
control over mineral workings. But the general picture of 
departmental activity which emerges from this report is a long 
way removed from the kind of central planning envisaged in the 
Barlow, Uthwatt, Scott, and Schuster reports. A central planning 
authority would (so these reports in general assumed) take the 
initiative in devising policies for such matters as the general dis- 
tribution of the population, the broad pattern of development, 
the location of industry, and the treatment of agricultural land. 
But, apart from the control of minerals and the creation of 
national parks, no real central guidance or initiative was forth- 
coming over this period in the broader spheres of policy. The 
Ministry appears to have dressed itself in the garb of a cautious 
and somewhat petulant umpire—vetting the proposals of the 
local planning authorities on grounds which are frequently obs- 
cure, but making few constructive contributions of its own. 

These defects appear at their most striking in the virtual col- 
lapse of regional planning. The report of the previous Ministry 
of Town and Country Planning (Cmd. 8204, covering the years 
1943-51) devoted a section to regional problems. Apart from 
separate treatment for Wales, the present report makes no refer- 
ence to regional planning whatever. We are told nothing of how 
far the important outline regional plans, prepared towards the 
end of the war, have in fact been implemented; nothing even of 
progress in the crucial London region. The original regional 
plans have not been revised, nor have new ones been commis- 
sioned. There is no analysis either of the co-ordination effected 
by the Ministry’s own regional offices; but this omission is easily 
explained—the Ministry has practically ceased to co-ordinate. 

It is, however, a commonplace that the present counties and 
county boroughs cover the wrong areas to deal with many im- 
portant matters. Many county boroughs, for example, have enor- 
mous surplus populations who need to be provided for in other 
areas. The Government’s one contribution to this problem, 
during this period, was the Town Development Act of 1952, 
whose operation depends wholly upon voluntary agreements 
reached between distant local authorities. But such agreements 
cannot easily be reached without an effective regional plan for the 
redistribution of population, industry and other forms of em- 
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ployment. In the absence of strong regional guidance, local 
government rivalries have completely blocked effective planning 
in such areas as Lancashire and Cheshire. The curious spectacle 
has also been seen of a local authority (the London County 
Council) struggling to “export”? people and industries to places 
50 and 100 miles distant while Government departments stand 
unhelpfully on the sidelines. Small wonder that the Ministry has 
very little progress to report under the Town Development Act. 

Turning from the regional to the national level, it can be seen 
that planning policies have been weakened during this period by 
two citcumstances. First, the Government has become wary 
about initiating large public schemes and anxious not to inhibit 
private enterprise—a consideration which is several times referred 
to in this report. Partly this is a matter of politics, but partly too 
it derives from the continued failure to settle the compensation- 
betterment problem satisfactorily. During this period, develop- 
ment charges were abolished but the basis for compensation has 
continued to be tied to ascertained 1947 development values. 
This arrangement has had some advantages; for example, it has 
made possible quite good progress with the creation of a green 
belt around London. But it has also increased the reluctance of 
the Government to sanction large measures of public land 
acquisition, since the compensation to be paid compares un- 
favourably with the prices that owners can realize privately. This 
policy has made the comprehensive redevelopment of inner areas 
(from which so much was hoped) increasingly difficult. Some 
schemes launched after the war (particularly the large Birming- 
ham scheme) have continued to progress, but cities have been 
discouraged from relocating industries, resiting shopping centres 
and improving social facilities. The bad results of over-cautious, 
piecemeal planning are of course now being strikingly demon- 
strated in the City of London, although in this particular case the 
City has only itself to blame. 

The existing new towns grew rapidly over this period and 
achieved a satisfactory balance of housing and industry. But the 
same motives frustrated all attempts to get more new towns 
designated, although some are obviously required. Mr. Mac- 
millan started his term of office by reversing a hard-won decision 
that a new town for Mancunians should be built at Congleton, 
and ended it by rejecting Manchester’s last desperate attempt to 
build two satellite towns at Lymm and Mobberley. The same 
motives again have frustrated the public acquisition of land in 
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expanding areas—even for such necessary purposes as local indus- 
trial estates. 

Secondly, the Ministry has been finding it difficult to reconcile 
the “preservationist” with the social goals of planning. Hence the 
report is obscure and even a little dishonest on certain matters. 
The previous Ministry report (Cmd. 8204) was emphatic that “to 
safeguard agricultural land to the greatest possible extent is one 
of the Department’s main objects”, and gave a section to this 
subject. The present report has only oblique references—prob- 
ably because the Ministry is no longer sure of its policy. Again, 
the vexed subject of housing densities is largely ignored. It is said 
that the scale of the overspill problem can be minimized “by 
securing development at high density”, but there is no analysis 
of the social and financial costs of such an approach. It is surely 
dishonest to have a careful section on the costs of council houses, 
and to say nothing about the much higher costs of flat construc- 
tion entailed in a high density policy. 

Part of the trouble is that the arguments for protecting the 
countryside (on which Conservatives are understandably keen) 
have got distorted by becoming linked with irrelevant financial 
and social objections to public schemes of development. The 
result is much confusion at planning inquiries and an inconsistent 
treatment of public and private development, which ought to be 
subject to the same planning principles and standards. In fact, of 
course, such state measures as new towns are much better pro- 
tectors of the countryside than a diffused resurgence of private 
enterprise. Private enterprise can perfectly well be fitted into 
town development and new town schemes if it is so desired, but 
planning is bound to be ruined by land speculation in so small a 
country as Britain if public initiative is not deployed in acquiring 
the principal sites for new development. The account given in 
this report makes it clear that these truths have not yet been 
politically digested. 

It would, however, be wrong to blame all these defects upon 
Ministry policy over this period. For one thing, the rot in central 
planning administration started earlier with the strange decision 
of Dr. Dalton to cut down the staff employed on research, since 
when the quality of technical and research personnel has de- 
clined. Still more important, the control of industrial location— 
which, as the Barlow report recognized, is a vital component of 
national and regional planning—is vested in another department, 
the Board of Trade. The Board has been pursuing its own poli- 
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cies which in some cases (for example the pumping of new indus- 
try into congested areas like Merseyside and Clydeside) is flatly 
at variance with sound planning. Again, the reduction of employ- 
ment in the London area is an essential condition for the success 
of planning measures (such as the green belt and the new towns) 
and was also a prime legislative motive for giving the Board its 
powers of control. Yet, extraordinary to relate, neither the Min- 
istry report nor any Board of Trade reports give even the simple 
figures of factory construction and employment in the London 
area. No stronger example could be offered of the disintegration 
of planning at the regional level. 

The Macmillan era has seen a retreat from the broader goals of 
town and country planning. Planning has become localized (and 
perhaps more pettifogging); regional planning (such as there was) 
has almost disappeared, and within the counties more powers 
have been delegated to the county district councils. All is by no 
means lost. The early central initiatives over new towns, national 

atks, and the control of minerals are now bearing fruit; the 
er planning authorities have gained valuable experience, al- 
though they have been drawing in their horns on such matters 
as the relocation of badly-sited industry and the control of adver- 
tisements, while only a few authorities (one is the London County 
Council) have produced a designation map which fulfils its pur- 
pose—that of bringing together total public requirements for 
land. But the very omissions of this report demonstrate the need 
for overhauling planning machinery and policies at national and 
regional levels. 

* * * 

The chapters on local government in the report deal with 
several important developments. Perhaps the most significant of 
these is the emergence of the central government as the senior 
partner in the finance of local services, since from 1951-2 on- 
wards total income from government grants has exceeded total 
income for rates. The extent of government aid varies enormously 
and follows a curious regional pattern. In 1952-3, sixteen coun- 
ties got more than 70 per cent of their total income (rates—plus— 
grant) from the Government, but seven county boroughs got 
less than 35 per cent. The heavily subsidized counties were all in 
Wales or East Anglia, the least aided counties in the South-East 
of England. Among county boroughs those in the North-East 
and the West Midlands were aided generously, while, not sur- 
prisingly, the seaside resorts got the least. 
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The report records changes in the basis of valuation which 
will come into force this year (1956). The new valuation list will 
certainly put rating assessments in different areas on a more 
uniform basis, and thus enable the Exchequer Equalization Grant 
(which is related to ratable value per head) to be distributed 
more fairly. But it will not deal with certain special needs—such as 
those of authorities which are either declining or rapidly expand- 
ing—which were pointed out in the report of an investigating 
committee in 1953. Nor will the new valuation system of itself 
reverse the dangerous financial dominance of the central Govern- 
ment. 

The most subtle post-war development in local government is 
the changing character and volume of central control, and this 
subject is hardly mentioned in the report beyond a cursory 
description of some measures taken following the second report 
of the Local Government Manpower Committee. This Commit- 
tee, it is now becoming apparent, did not dig deep enough. It 
failed to consider adequately at what point the legitimate activity 
of laying down national policies and standards shades into the 
undesirable activity of fussy and detailed central supervision. 

During this period, a fair number of Private Bills were pro- 
moted seeking boundary adjustments or changes in status. Exten- 
sion of more than 1,000 acres were allowed in the cases of Bath, 
Brighton, Carlisle, Nottingham, Plymouth and Sunderland. The 
omission from this list of the largest cities emphasizes the point 
that their planning, housing and other problems can no longer 
be solved by mA boundary adjustments. As already indicated, 
none of the nine Bills seeking county borough status were 
successful. 

Thus no progress was made during this period in tackling any 
of the three pressing problems with which local government is 
faced. The overhaul of central control, the reform of local fin- 
ance, the reorganization of local areas and functions—all these 
matters wait in the wings for a Minister with the courage and 
time to tackle them properly. 
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ania, and Estonia, which were first annexed in 1940 and recaptured in 1945, 
falls into two main phases. In the first phase, after extensive deportations, 
mainly from among the middle class, in order to break resistance, land was 
distributed to the peasants under impressive constitutional guarantees that no 
policy of enforced collectivization would be pursued. In the second phase, to 
the accompaniment now of mass deportations of peasants, a policy of rapid 
and forcible collectivization was put through. This second phase also neces- 
sitated extensive purges in the communist party apparatus. All this can be 
shown very largely from documents culled from Soviet sources. In particular, 
one document, captured by the Germans and subsequently published in the 
west, shows the meticulous care with which the first deportations were 
planned down to the last grim detail. Now surely the planning of a large- 
scale deportation is a problem of considerable administrative interest, and 
moreover one which is unfamiliar in the west. One would have thought that 
space could have been found for this document at least. But all Dr. Schlesinger 
provides on the Baltic states is a portion of one article, written in 1940, which 
contains such completely outdated statements as that the land decrees of the 
Baltic states “guarantee the complete inviolability of the working peasants’ 
land tenure and private property”’; or that “every attempt to infringe on per- 
sonal peasant property, or to force on the working peasants the organization 
of kolkhozy (collective farms) will be sternly punished . . .”. How is Dr. 
Schlesinger’s imaginary “critical” student, anxious to avoid the “inevitable” 
bias in western publications, to get any sort or kind of complete picture on 
Soviet administration of the Baltic republics from this one article? 

To take another example. There is no “document” in this collection dated 
between 1936 and 1940. “With the completion of the collectivization of 
agriculture”, says Dr. Schlesinger, “frank speaking about the difficulties met 
with in the non-Russian regions came to end, at least for the time being”. 
What will the “critical” reader infer from this? Presumably, that nothing can 
be gleaned from Soviet sources on the state of the nationalities during these 
years. If so, he will again be sorely misled. For it was in the course of these 
very years that the purges fell with a heavy blow on the national minorities. 
As for “frank speaking”, if Dr. Schlesinger had looked at the provincial press 
for the second half of 1937 he would have discovered a wealth of items giving 
a strikingly uniform picture among most of the major nationalities. He would 
have found a crescendo of unmasking of “bourgeois nationalist spies and 
saboteurs”, with show trials usually followed by death sentences, spanning 
the entire party, administrative, and cultural machinery of the principal non- 
Russian territories. The uniformity of the pattern in the development of each 
of these national purges, the similarity of the charges, the coincidence in 
timing, and finally the abrupt termination of the whole process in 1938 can 
leave little doubt but that these were planned administrative operations rather 
than security operations. Now the use of a purge as a method of renovating 
the party, administrative, and cultural machinery of territories under one’s 
control is again of great novelty and interest to the student of political institu- 
tions. Yet, in spite of the fact that this book claims to be primarily concerned 
with problems of administration, Dr. Schlesinger’s “documents” give no 
inkling of what was happening during these critical years. 

Even this unsatisfactory and misleading selection of excerpts from Soviet 
political journalism might have been of some value had it been prefaced by 
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an introduction capable of linking the separate items together and putting 
them in the perspective of the true facts. Dr. Schlesinger’s introduction is of 
little use for this purpose, because, whatever its intentions, it is in fact little 
more than the presentation of the official Soviet case—or rather cases, since 
Soviet policy on the non-Russian nationalities has undergone many muta- 
tions. These shifts, says Dr. Schlesinger, “‘were obviously conditioned by the 
development of the internal and external policies of the U.S.S.R.”. What a 
wealth of questions are begged in that word “obviously”. For what is appar- 
ently “obvious” to Dr. Schlesinger is only one possible explanation. Several 
other explanations occur immediately: that the shifts were conditioned by the 
struggle at the top between different leaders; that they were conditioned by 
the shifting methods by which the communist oligarchy thought it could best 
safeguard its own insecure position; or yet again, that they were conditioned 
by the changes of interest of the Russian portion of the U.S.S.R., to which 
the interests of the non-Russian portions were sacrificed. It is the duty of 
anyone who approaches the question of Soviet nationalities administration to 
consider all these possible explanations, and many more. There is little profit 
to be derived for scholarship where the author starts off by accepting one as 
“obvious”, and fails even to consider the others. 
LEONARD SCHAPIRO. 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT AND Pouitics. By ALLEN M. Potter. (Faber. 
318 pp. 255.) 


Mx. PorrerR is a young American scholar lecturing in American Govern- 
ment at Manchester University. He felt that his British students, both under- 
graduate and extra-mural, needed a brief and lucid and up-to-date guide to 
American politics, and he set about providing it. The result is successful and 
stimulating, with a highly personal flavour, for Mr: Potter is not an outsider 
looking in on American politics but an insider looking out, explaining, it 
might be said, the unsystematic to the uninitiated. And, unlike so many of his 
compatriots these days, he happily eschews theory. Though his standpoint is 
liberal and critical, he makes his points factually and without preachment; 
there are no extravagant claims here for the political genius of the Founding 
Fathers; Calhoun appears only once in these pages and that not as political 
philosopher, and John Randolph as a Burke manqué appears not at all. And, 
though all too rarely, Mr. Potter allows himself a cutting edge: “Federalism 
is like a heavy mortgage: it makes it possible to build a house, but it is very 
difficult to pay off.” “Patronage is a fertile field for producing recurrent crops 
of political gratitude only if it is ploughed regularly.”” And, when Franklin 
D. Roosevelt’s Supreme Court Reorganization Bill in 1937 led to changes of 
attitude on and some retirements from the Bench, ‘‘a switch in time saved 
nine”. 

Mr. Potter begins hesitantly. His first two chapters, The Constitution, and 
The History of Federalism, are designed to give basic history, but they are 
too cursory to be really satisfactory, and some of the judgments are debat- 
able: there was much more than “sectionalism” to Southern secession in 
1861 (p. 37), the war of 1812 surely was accompanied by something more 
than “‘a partial resurgance [sic] of mercantilistic nationalism” (p. 43). But 
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from this point on, Mr. Potter moves with more confidence, subordinating 
history to an understanding of the present, with chapters on Federalism, 
Party Politics, Congress, the President, the Judiciary, State and Local 
Government, and Private Rights. On all these topics he has much to say 
that is shrewd as well as informing, and on three topics in particular he has 
some really original contributions. First, he offers and sustains the argument 
that 1933 was an administrative, a political, and a fiscal revolution, perhaps 
more decisive than 1865. It was not only that a political volte face took place, 
with Democrats becoming social-service-minded centralists and Republicans 
reluctant states-rightists, but the parties became national parties based on a 
sharper sense of class division than ever before, and their leaders became 
national figures who appear likely in the future to have a status and quality 
they have not always had in the past. T.V.A., Mr. Potter points out, came 
from above, not out of interstate regional co-operation—or out of sectional 
solidarity, he might have added. He might usefully have examined how far 
this centralization and personification of issues is a result of modern methods 
of publicity—the whole field of public opinion is one he neglects. Second, 
and offsetting the centralizing trend, he emphasizes with freshness and frank- 
ness the continuity of grass-roots politics in America. Behind the politics of 
Washington are those of forty-eight state and of three thousand county 
machines. The pressure groups, the precinct captains, the city bosses, the 
House of Representatives, with its rural gerrymandering, these are still vivid 
and vital forces, and, as in French but not British politics, they are all rooted 
in the spirit of locality. The Senate is to-day strikingly more liberal for ex- 
ample than the House. Unlike our own, American politics are fluid and un- 
doctrinaire, and, as a result, they depend on the professional organizer. To 
him, at all levels, as with Jim Farley, “issues aren’t my business”. His concern 
is with rewards and punishment. The breed is tough and, like all tough 
breeds, steeped in sentiment. Mr. Potter explains convincingly why the bosses 
opposed national social services, lest they impair the primitive but warm and 
human services of the machine. He also wisely points out that whenever a 
boss dies, he is always “the last of the old-time bosses”. But, as in other 
countries, they are a breed addicted to longevity and like all old soldiers 
averse to dying in battle. Thirdly, Mr. Potter emphasizes the importance of 
the courts and of law in understanding the United States. He stresses that the 
court is a political institution. He echoes John Marshall (“Brother Story can 
add the citations”) in his remark: “If the justices are good politicians, they 
can receive most of the legal competence they need from the bright young 
secretaries who come to them from the law schools.” 

Mr. Potter has no blinkers on: in all the changes and reforms of the years 
since 1933, the machine has still been held together by political oil and grease, 
and still creaks audibly at times. But he is an insider, who can judge it on its 
own terms. If his book lacks the pith and punch—and the footnotes—of a 
Denis Brogan, it is an objective introduction to the continuing complexities, 
and the continuing fascinations, of the American political scene. 
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THe ResurLpInG or Iraty. By Mure, Grinprop. Royal Institute of 
International Affairs. (Oxford University Press. 269 pp. 215.) 


Traux correspondents in London greeted this survey with long articles 
of astonished praise coupled with regret that nothing so complete had been 
compiled in Italy. The standard of Chatham House scholarship called for 
praise, but the surprise was at the intimate knowledge and sympathy which 
have guided Miss Grindrod in her rapid, but none the less thorough, inspec- 
tion of the figures, facts, and problems of post-war Italian development. On 
reflection, however, it seems obvious that an inquiry of this sort, in which 
the arguments for and against every policy and position are stated but, often 
deliberately, not weighed, could only be compiled from without. Distance in 
space, in default of distance in time, widens the visual field. Detachment is 
also necessary for such an inquiry even though it be the slightly conterfeit 
professional aloofness of the reporter who leaves comment to the editorial 
page. The historian, praise be, is not thus detached. Miss Grindrod’s purpose 
is not, of course, historical appraisal, but an intelligent accumulation of data 
for present and future reference. The data include not only facts and figures 
available in official documents, but a remarkably thorough inventory of 
states of mind, of aspirations and reactions, interests and claims, and of 
methods tried and discarded or kept in reserve for future use. It would be 
difficult to find a single “‘moment” of Italian feeling during the last ten years 
which is not fleetingly recorded here. 

The method has its limitations for the author does not choose, or at least 
very seldom chooses even implicitly, between the pros and cons. Thus com- 
munist criticisms of the land reform are listed without sufficient indication of 
whether they are to be considered justified or not. So too the charges of 
“immobility” levelled against the coalition governments are recorded with- 
out a clear assessment of their value. This is looking at things from the 
stratosphere. One sees the mountains but cannot judge their height. Only in 
her brief but excellent conclusion does Miss Grindrod allow a quantitative 
(and qualitative) appraisal of political forces to appear, at least by implication. 
Throughout the work there is repeated mention of the part played in Italy’s 
rebirth by the Action Party, Italy’s Jacobine ¢/ite. The dispersal of this 
group, whittling it down to the rump of Unita Popolare, is followed with a 
sympathetic mention of the loss to Parliament in 1948 and in 1953 of men of 
the calibre of the old Azionisti. “It is, ultimately, in the light of their attitude 
towards the Resistance—and, to go back a further remove, towards the Fas- 
cism that it fought—that Italians give their judgements on the past decade,” 
she writes, and, in recording the disappointment of enlightened liberals and 
socialists at the apparent failure of the new democratic state to give life to the 
ideals of the Resistance embodied in the constitution, she implicitly accepts 
their standpoint. 

Fair to generous in expounding socialist and communist, no less than 
liberal and radical points of view, completely dispassionate in describing the 
various grades of reaction, Miss Grindrod is sometimes taken off her guard 
in writing about the Christian Democrats. Elder statesmen and younger poli- 
ticians on the Catholic side are viewed in the benignant light of her admira- 
tion for de Gasperi and acquire an aura of vaguely Puritan austerity essen- 
tially foreign to the busy intriguing personalities of this party. Few Italians 
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would agree with the verdict that one cause of the party’s loss of votes in 
1953 was that “people had grown tired of the Christian Democrats with their 
rather humdrum and pedestrian virtues.” What most alienated large sections 
of the electorate from the Christian Democrats was the general weariness 
with the incessant scandals of the sottogoverno. The invasion of the state by the 
party, the constant placing of party interests, and, worse, of the personal in- 
terests of the party’s clienteles, above public interest, the influencing of the 
magistracy and the encroachment on the schools all tended to create the fear 
that Christian Democrat rule was being transformed into a régime. The ten- 
dency was vulgarly summarized by the Left in the epithet forchettoni (approxi- 
mately “the greedy ones”). More elegantly and, in the end more effectively, 
it was fought week by week, year in year out, by the radical paper J/ Mondo. 
Where so many sources of opinion are scrupulously indicated it is surprising 
no mention has been made of this paper and its function. 

Miss Grindrod adduces “‘the wilfully obstructionist tactics of the Left” to 
explain the charge of immobility levelled against the coalition governments. 
But there was also an “obstructionism of the majority” from within the 
coalition, and more specifically from inside the Christian Democrat Party 
itself, which retarded fiscal and agrarian reforms and, what was really more 
important, held up the completion of the constitution. It was this inner con- 
flict between Christian Democrats which made the presence of liberals and 
social democrats in the coalition so necessary to de Gasperi in order to con- 
ceal the potential weakness of his own side and keep up the fiction of a great 
“‘inter-class” centre party. It is true that in his “political testament”, addressed 
to the Catholic integralist Fanfani, he recommended this policy as a safe- 
guard against a recrudescence of anticlericalism, but, in truth, secular feeling 
is so enervated in Italy to-day that its debility may safely be accounted a major 
weakness of Italian democracy. If, indeed, de Gasperi sincerely feared a 
“‘ghibelline” reaction to clerical prepotency such a fear would tend to con- 
firm the backward-looking character of his statesmanship. Certainly he 
needed the coalition to help him to withstand pressures from the Vatican, but 
it is difficult not to believe that, in the circumstances, he had come to look 
on “immobility” as a necessary principle of government, as it had been with 
the Austrian chancellors to whom he has often been compared. It was the 
conflict between this principle and the impetus acquired by the land reform 
which brought down the de Gasperi régime. After this “the wilfully obstruc- 
tionist tactics of the Left” gave place, under socialist propulsion, towards 
the end of the Scelba government, to a new practice of forcing the Christian 
Democrats to press their own reforms. The problems which this policy gives 
rise to belong, however, to the present and not to the last decade. 

The chapters on economic reconstruction are necessarily based on official 
figures and read at times like the pages of “Italian Affairs”. Projects and 
legislation are described but their outcome is not assessed. Some assessment 
of the results of the 1951 Vanoni tax reform would have been possible, for 
instance. The problem of industrial monopolies is not touched. In this section 
the chapters on education and on the southern problem are the most interest- 
ing and complete. It would have been worth adding the official statistics on 
the number of children who complete the five years elementary course, about 
half of those entered for the first year. On the southern problem one is in- 
clined to agree with the verdict that “if circumstances allow of the peaceful 
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development and conclusion of these plans, there seems every reason to hope 
by the mid-1960s a great change will have come over the face of southern 
Italy.” Some critics think that trouble may be lying further ahead when the 
second generation of new smallholders is old enough to claim its share. One 
would question the assertion that the land reform is being pushed with 
vigour in Sicily. It has met with more difficulties there, both technical and 
— than on the mainland and the Regional Government is weaker and 
ess able to stand up to group pressures than is the Central Government. 

The survey covers a complete cycle of Italian history ending with the 
election of President Gronchi. Since that event there has been a change of 
tempo in Italy. In ten months much has been accomplished which had been 
on the agenda for seven years. Most important of all, the Constitutional 
Court now exists. A brief assessment of the record of the first presidency of 
the Republic might have made this change more comprehensible to the 
reader. 


NINETTA JUCKER. 


Tue British GENERAL ELECTION OF 1955. By D. E. Burter (Macmillan. 
236 pp. 245.) 


Tie 1955 election was a dull election: it was, therefore, difficult not to 
write a dull book about it. This is the fourth volume in the series of election 
studies sponsored by Nuffield College and it is made less exciting by the 
marked similarity with Dr. Butler’s book on the 1951 election. Inevitably 
these election surveys include a considerable amount of reporting of recent 
events and this, combined with the repetition of structure, leaves an impres- 
sion that one has read it all before. The party manifestos, the candidates and 
their election addresses and the role of the press and the B.B.C. in the cam- 
paign are all fully analysed. A group of local studies describe events in three 
constituencies, Barons Court, Banbury, and Bury and Radcliffe. All this con- 
forms to the 1951 pattern, but there are some useful innovations. One is an 
admirable appendix by Mr. Michael Harrison on trade-union activity in the 
election. Another is a full statement of the result in each constituency on a 
party and percentage vote basis, but I am sufficiently old-fashioned to wish 
that the names of candidates and the actual votes obtained had been included, 
for this is intended to be a work of reference. 

The electoral statistics are examined with the usual care. It is shown that 
the amount of the fall in the numbers voting does not correspond with the 
size of the swing against Labour; thus there is no reason to suppose that a 
majority of the non-voters were Labour supporters. Regional variations in 
the movement of opinion strengthened Labour in East Anglia but led to 
Conservative success above the average in parts of the Midlands and on Tees- 
side. Minor party candidates fared better than in 1951 and sitting members of 
any party had an advantage over their opponents. Both these features of the 
results may be explained by the absence of any great issues in the contest 
between the two major parties. In spite of the advance of television and the 
further decline of the public meeting, the 1955 election had a little less of the 
form of a plebiscite than had its predecessor. It is the bigger pity, then, that 
the book should contain so little mention of local incidents outside the three 
constituencies studied in detail. This is not a mere plea for anecdotage, for 
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even a calm election surely contains rather more vigour and colour than 
emerges from these pages. 

Apart from the postal vote, Dr. Butler is doubtful how far the quality of 
organization affected party fortunes. ““The evidence is inconclusive but it 
certainly gives no positive support to those who contend that the results were 
gteatly affected by the efficiency of the local machines” (p. 205). This is con- 
trary to the views of the Wilson Report on the organization of the Labour 
Party but, as political partisans, the judgment of the authors of this Report 
must be suspect. The establishment of the Wilson Committee is not men- 
tioned in this book and the concern of the Labour Party with its own machin- 
ery is dismissed in a few sentences. A full account of the 1955 election should 
include some commentary on the evidence offered by the Wilson post-mortem; 
this book, however, had gone to press before the Report was published. 

The limitations of The British General Election of 1955 stem largely from the 
nature of the task given to Dr. Butler, and it contains much careful work that 
will be of value in the future. It is to be hoped that Nuffield College will con- 
tinue this series. Perhaps the next election will provide more stimulating 
material for a psephological case-study. 

The steady rise in the cost of publishing since the war is well reflected in a 
comparison of the prices of the four volumes on the general elections since 
1945. All have similar format and are of similar quality of production. (The 
first volume came from the Oxford University Press and the others from 
Macmillans.) 


Length of Book Pence 
Year in pages Price per page 
1945 311 18 /- 0-69 
1950 353 21/- O71 
1951 289 21/- 0°87 
1955 236 24/- 1°22 


Perer G. RICHARDS. 


Sruptgs IN Crass Structure. By G. D. H. Coxe. (Routledge. 195 pp. 215.) 


T= Marxist forecast of a class division becoming more and more simple 
with a diminishing number of increasingly wealthy exploiters faced by a 
growing class of exploited who sink ever further into misery, a mass of un- 
differentiated and sweated labour, has been completely belied by develop- 
ment in the west. On the contrary, it is the middle class which has multiplied 
under capitalism. This process has gone far in Britain but farther still in 
America, Australia, New Zealand, where indeed the time seems to be 
approaching when everyone will regard himself as belonging to the middle 
class. Modern industry accompanied by technological progress has produced 
an ever-spreading army of skilled and semi-skilled. Misery, far from being 
promoted by it, has been progressively eradicated. At the same time, while 
the proportion of labour engaged in direct production has been falling, that 
in tertiary occupations—technical, office, management, and subsidiary ser- 
vices requiring special types of training—has been as steadily rising. The pro- 
fessional classes have increased much faster than the general average and since 
they derive their livelihood mainly from payment for services, and only to a 
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very minor degree from ownership, this fact provides further evidence of the 
falsity of the Marxist prognosis. The class struggle has grown not more 
simple, but much more complex. 

Professor Cole gives this account with his usual lucidity and comprehen- 
siveness, attempting a general outline of present British class structure on the 
basis of the latest census figures. These he finds not very satisfactory for this 
purpose, but on the whole better than anything that existed before. They 
suggest to him as a rough approximation that 60 per cent of occupied persons 
are manual workers, made up roughly in equal proportions of four grades— 
fully skilled, fairly skilled, semi-skilled, and unskilled; 9 or 10 are profes- 
sional workers ranging from the higher professions to school teachers; 2 or 3 
are supervisors; 8 or 9 are clerks or typists; and 4 or 5 are shop assistants. 

The book also contains chapters on the influence of technological changes 
on the development of class structure in western Europe, on the social struc- 
ture of England, and on the conception of the middle classes. This last brings 
out once more the extreme difficulty of finding any satisfactory objective 
criteria for a term which nevertheless everyone thinks he understands. But 
certainly the most interesting part of Professor Cole’s study is of what he 
calls “élites in British society”. 

This is the true stuff of politics—‘“to enquire into the nature of the directing 
influences and groups which, by their conflicts and agreements and by their 
very assumptions, limit the effective powers of parliaments and governments, 
and much besides, and shape the course of British political and social life’’. 
Indeed, no one can begin to understand the working of our system of gov- 
ernment who does not know something of the picture here drawn by Professor 
Cole and see it in the main in the colours in which he paints it. Upon the old 
aristocratic class structure based on the land has been superimposed a series 
of others over the past century. There is the plutocratic structure of industry 
and commerce. Then there is the professional and administrative one built 
on education and specialized service. But the world of labour has itself 
thrown up its é/ites. So have local government and political parties. It is the 
merit of Britain to have produced “in a high degree this diversity in unity... 
a diversified and non-exclusive group life, which renders possible for the 
individual attachment simultaneously to a number of overlapping groups”. 
And here we have a most interesting study of this process. One of the great 
advantages of the political system is the extent to which the House of Com- 
mons has become representative, and a meeting-place, of the most widely 
drawn é/ites. For it thus embodies to a remarkable degree the real forces 
within society. 

It is clear that the educational system is necessarily one of the chief moulds 
of the class structure. While it was the key to the unity of the political system 
of the last half-century, with the strongly integrating upper middle class 
influence of public school and older university, it has been greatly modified 
by the educational reforms that followed in the wake of the two wars. Freer, 

longer, and more diversified education, and the great extension of universi- 
ties, have propelled Britain in the direction of a much more open society. 
Professor Cole’s study here covers that evolution over a century and more. 
It deals necessarily therefore with much which, though important, is old 
ground; and the probably more rapid and fundamental changes of the last 
twelve or thirty-eight years—since the Butler or the Fisher Acts—are lost a 
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little in the longer story. What we now most need is a focus upon their 
effects. It is to be hoped that Professor Cole’s book will stimulate the study 
of changes in the class structure, and their social and political consequences, 
that have occurred in the last few decades. For these may well be of greater 
significance than anything that emerges from the history of the longer span. 


H. R. G. GREAVES. 


THE Risz AND Fatt or Nazi Germany. By T. L. JARMAN. (Cresse¢ Press. 
388 pp. 255.) 

THe East GERMAN RisInG. By STEFAN Brant. (Thames and Hudson. 
202 pp. 18s.) 


I. might be a good thing if writers would take a self-denying ordinance and 
produce no more books on Nazi Germany for a few years. Mr. Bullock, 
Mr. Wheeler-Bennett, and others have already taken the story about as far as 
it can go on the basis of present knowledge. We are no longer near enough 
for the contemporary analysis of Nazism as a political phenomenon, but still 
too near for the dispassionate historical appraisal which will ultimately be- 
come an attractive task for the historiographer and the political scientist—a 
task which will probably never be done by anyone old enough to have been 
involved in the heated arguments of the first seven years of Hitler’s régime 
or in the catastrophic process which brought about the collapse of the 
Thousand-Year Reich after a mere dozen. That is why Mr. Jarman’s book is 
so little satisfying. Though he has read widely and selected his sources well, 
and though his account carries the stamp of factual accuracy, it adds little new 
to the story; it is not a work of scholarship, but it is too remote from the 
events and trends it describes to be even good journalism. 

Mr. Jarman divides his subject into two parts. The first is an attempt to 
trace and define the historical and psychological factors in Germany which 
made it possible for the Hitlerian phenomenon to happen. He relies on the 
familiar genealogical tree of German philosophy from Hegel through 
Treitschke, Nietzsche, Gobineau, Chamberlain, and Bernhardi to Mein 
Kampf—with, oddly, a bare reference to Clausewitz and a mere dozen lines 
for Spengler—and then proceeds to a set of generalizations about the German 
character which, no doubt, have their element of truth, but should either be 
supported by less deliberately selective evidence or else left unstated. As it is, 
the whole first section of the book reads rather like a pamphlet from the early 
days of the war when people were still trying to decide whether we were 
fighting Germany or only the Nazis, and though Mr. Jarman is more liberal 
in his approach than, say, Lord Vansittart, his generalizations are hardly 
more convincing. The psycho-analysis of a nation is a tricky enterprise; it 
must either be done well or left alone. 

The second part of the book is a straightforward account of the history of 
the Nazi Party from its foundation to the end. The main sources used include 
most of the published material, with a great deal of reliance on Ludecke, 
Gisevius and Ciano as well as the Nuremberg documents, but these are sup- 
plemented by personal observations from the pre-war period and by the 
author’s own correspondence with Germans in the days when they were still 
trying to explain Hitler to the outside world. The result is readable and infor- 
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mative, if not particularly profound; in particular, he goes some distance 
towards making it clear why the initial social and economic achievements of 
the Nazis in the Germany of the depression secured at least tacit approval 
from people who did not really like their methods. 

There is a final chapter which speculates on the future of the Nazi myth. 
It would be possible, on the basis of Mr. Jarman’s philosophical analysis in 
the first part of the book, to construct an argument to show that German 
nationalism and antiparliamentarism are continuous forces deeply rooted in 
the character of the people, and that the writings from which he quotes so 
freely are real and true expressions of a collective outlook. If that argument 
is accepted, it is then not Nazism but the Weimar Republic that is the pheno- 
menon, and the parliamentary structure of the Federal Republic to-day is out 
of line with the course of German history. Yet that is a conclusion from 
which Mr. Jarman shrinks. He argues (and most people will agree with him) 
that a continuance of the cold war in which Germany is one of the main 
ideological battlegrounds is likely to increase the appeal of authoritarian 
nationalism, and the cure for that is to ensure that the Federal Republic (in 
default of the whole of Germany) is firmly integrated into the European sys- 
tem. It is a question, of course, whether a new authoritarianism would be 
Nazi in character. Nazism may have been the special product of special con- 
ditions—the slump on top of the inflation and the weakness and errors of 
Weimar—or it may have been just one more expression of the permanent 
German character. If the former, then a fresh authoritarian challenge would 
not necessarily take the Nazi form and might have to be countered by differ- 
ent methods. If the latter, then hopes for the survival of a democratic Ger- 
many become dim indeed. In point of fact, no formal structure of argument 
to support either case provides much of a guide for action, least of all by 
governments other than the German; the truth is somewhere between the 
two, and both western policy towards Germany and the policy of the Fed- 
eral Republic itself will presumably continue to be pragmatic. 

To Mr. Brant, the events of 17th June 1953 are the clearest possible proof 
that the German people have in them a capacity for revolt against oppression 
which presumably did not show itself during the Hitler period because the 
positive economic achievements of the Nazi régime were sufficient to remove 
the main causes of material discontent. This book does not claim to be a work 
of scholarship; it is a journalist’s account of an exciting episode in which 
an enormous amount is still unexplained even after one has read the book. 

According to Mr. Brant, the rising of the building workers at the Stalin- 
allee was a more or less normal piece of trade union reaction against the em- 
ployers’ attempt to get too much out of them; the immediate signal was a 
raising of the “norms”, and it was only after the original act of defiance had 
begun that people realized that revolt all along the line was a practical possi- 
bility. So tense was the situation throughout East Germany that the news 
from Stalinallee set off a “chain reaction” throughout almost the whole 
country and led to spontaneous outbreaks in all the principal towns and in 
parts of the countryside too which quickly assumed the character of a general 
political revolt. There is no suggestion of planning beforehand. According 
to Mr. Brant, both the East German authorities and the Russians were caught 
unprepared and took some time before they could decide what to do; appar- 
ently the government of the People’s Republic was overawed by the violence 
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and ubiquity of the outbreak, and would have succumbed at least to some of 
the demands if the occupying power had not stepped in and suppressed the 
movement by force. Their unpreparedness goes some way to confirm that the 
rising was in fact spontaneous, since it is hard to believe that a revolt over so 
large an area as East Germany could have been planned in advance without 
some inkling of what was afoot having reached the authorities. It is equally 
hard to believe that it was not planned. But if so, by whom? 

Probably it is not possible to answer these questions yet, and even if 
possible it might not be politic. Whatever the reasons and whatever the 
mechanism, the events of that day remain unique in the history of commun- 
ist-dominated countries, and perhaps in the history of Germany too. Mr. 
Brant concludes that the universal nature of the revolt was an expression of 
“‘Rousseau’s volonté générale, the sovereignty of the general will”, and adds 
that “the doctrine from which true democracy derives had come to Germany 
at last”. Some day a historian may be able to get this remarkable occurrence 
into its proper perspective, but he will need much more information than 
Mr. Brant can yet give us. 

T. E. M. McKirrericx. 


THE LAaBouR GOVERNMENT AND BrirtisH INDustRy, 1945-51. By A. A. 
Rocow and P. Suore. (Blackwell. 195 pp. 185.) 


My first reaction to this book was that, for a useful work on an interesting 
subject, it was singularly hard to read. A little examination soon showed 
why: the vocabulary of the authors is that of high-grade financial journalism, 
while the rhythm of their prose is almost that of free verse based on a line of 
four stresses. The result is odd and soporific, and this is a pity, for The Labour 
Government and British Industry is one of the few books on recent economic 
history which deserves to be read. Time might also reveal it as an important 
triggering mechanism for new trains of radical and socialist thought—i.e. as 
succeeding where New Fabian Essays failed. 

But it succeeds on a rather narrow front. “Industry” here includes neither 
technology nor workers, but only business men and administrators. (More 
and more I am driven to the conclusion that our economic thought needs a 
new and more-powerful J. A. Hobson.) It is a book about what people 
thought and said, not about what they did. Just because of this it is quite 
unusually good on the “Public Relations of Government and Business”, and 
“The Impact of Nationalization”—which is interpreted as largely meaning 
the ideological and propaganda impact. For all this concern with business 
men I think the authors are rather bad at imputing business psychology— 
both by making mistakes about it and by too often neglecting it. The real 
failure that results from this narrowness of approach is, however, to be 
found in the completely inadequate chapter on “Industry and Labour”—a 
chapter so thin that it might well have been omitted. Such a theme must be 
treated at length if anything worth while is to be said in face of the mass of 
existing documentation. 

On the other hand, within its limits, this book does illuminate, as no pre- 
vious study has done, the touching readiness of Labour in power to tolerate 
—even foster—the most trivial, anti-social, even immoral liberties whereby 
men pursue their pecuniary interests in the face of any public good. The 
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flight of hot money is only one example. And if this book has a protagonist 
other than the Labour Party, then it is the faceless, ubiquitous shadow of the 
Trade Association—all of which, in 1956, makes for reflection. 

The authors incline to think that any future labour government bent—if 
such a thing be imaginable—on extending the range of public enterprise, 
could no longer count on the passivity and even the co-operation of private 
industry in achieving this aim which they enjoyed in the brave days some ten 
years ago. Perhaps they are right, and such a step would result in some /utte 
finale. It is certainly error, though, to think that an economy cannot endure 
fractionally free and fractionally public. And it is also error to think that the 
deliberate participation of business in politics for specific short and long 
term ends is novel—something more or less invented by Lord Lyle. At least 
one-half of the history of party in these islands remains, it is clear, to be written. 

This book, then, is a uniquely valuable contribution to our thinking our- 
selves into the world of the 1950s, but it goes only part of the way. One good 
reason for this is that no book can be—or should try to be—about every- 
thing at once. This is a short and confined study, and that is part of its merit. 
But other limitations are rooted in less virtue. Books on politics and 
economics are seldom based on the unhappy fact that all life, private or 
public, is based on the tactics of expediency. It is for this reason—as well as 
for more technical considerations—that economics is a branch of politics, and 
not, as is usually believed, vice versa. It is therefore naive to regard a time 
when the mass of the people had “‘never had it so good” as a time of crisis— 
surely a serious word? In this failure of perspective lies the worst fault of the 
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MarGRiETA BEER 1871-1951. A Memoir by DororHea Stncer. (Man- 
chester University Press. 81 pp.) 


Mss. BEER was a member of that distinguished company of women who 
contributed so much to the public life and social improvement of the nation 
by their persistent, well-directed and disinterested activities during the past 
half-century. She was highly educated, possessed of independent means, and 
filled with a deep sense of social purpose. This led her first to serve as an 
independent member of several Trade Boards and to much investigation, 
writing and lecturing on the industrial training of women and children, and 
other labour questions. The rise of fascism in the inter-war period drew her 
into the international sphere. The suffering, injustice, and cruelty which took 
place in Austria, Germany, Italy, and Spain evoked her immediate sympathy, 
and she was tireless and fearless in her efforts to save and succour the victims. 
Margrieta Beer’s life deserves a literary record, for she sought neither praise 
nor publicity for herself. Mrs. Singer’s short monograph is extremely well 
written and concentrates on the essentials. It makes us realize how valuable 
can be the work of those who, though not engaged in politics in the conven- 
tional sense, devote themselves to political causes. 


CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT IN THE COMMONWEALTH. Part I, MEm- 
BER COUNTRIES (40 pp. 25.); Parr 11, UNrrED KINGDOM DEPENDENCIES 
(80 pp. 35.); EDUCATION IN THE UNITED KINGDOM DEPENDENCIES 
(92 pp. 35.); Economic DEVELOPMENT IN THE U.K. DEPENDENCIES 


(35 Pp. 25-). 


H.™. STATIONERY OFFICE is now publishing an interesting and informative 
series of pamphlets which deserve to be better known in this country. 

The pamphlet on the Commonwealth countries is divided into two parts. 
The first provides a short survey of recent development from the Durham 
Report to the independence of India, Pakistan, Ceylon and Burma. The 
second describes the constitutions of the Commonwealth countries, includ- 
ing the United Kingdom and the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 
What the pamphlet contains is useful, but it is too short. 

The pamphlet on the U.K. Dependencies begins with a statement of policy 
and method which declares self-government to be the central purpose of 
British policy. An attempt is made a little later to skirt the problem of the 
plural society found in Kenya, Tanganyika and elsewhere by methods which 
are neither frank nor convincing. The next section traces the way in which 
colonial constitutions develop; and then comes a section recording the con- 
stitutional progress which has taken place in recent decades in each of the 
dependent territories. The final section deals with local government. 

The pamphlet on Education begins with a historical survey before proceed- 
ing to discuss not only general policy and objectives, but also the problems 
encountered in the dependent territories. It is exceptionally well written and, 
is not afraid to mention criticism. 
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How People Vote 
A Study of Electoral Behaviour in Greenwich 
MARK BENNEY, A. P. GREY and R. H. PEAR 


This analyzes the events of a General Election as seen in the Borough of 
Greenwich. The first part of the book describes the contrasting histories and 
patterns of organization of the local political parties, and their activities during 
the election campaign in committee room, meeting hall and street. The second 
part is based on an opinion survey among a random sample of voters, each 
interviewed several times. These interviews provided a wealth of information 
about the habits, interests and attitudes of the ordinary voter; about the inter- 
connections between vote decision, position in the social structure, and 
opinions on political issues; and about the people who changed their minds 
before polling day and why they changed. 25s. net 


Private Members’ Bilis 
P. A. BROMHEAD 


This book fills a gap in the literature on the British Parliament by examining 
the role which Private Members’ Bills have to play in the modern political 
system. The author describes in detail the procedure through which Private 
Members’ Bills have to pass, and indicates the pitfalls which have to be 
negotiated. He pays particular attention to the role of the Government and of 
the parties in this field, and suggests that a significant evolution is taking place, 
so that Parliament is coming to assign a special place of positive value to these 
measures in a fairly distinct field of legislative activity. 25s. net 


The Nationalities Problem 
and Soviet Administration 
Edited by RUDOLF SCHLESINGER 


This is the second in the series: Changing Attitudes in Soviet Russia. It is 
intended to give a background for the understanding of more recent develop- 
ments, the emphasis of the selection lying on the periods during which the 
nationalities policy of the USSR and its present social structure were shaped. 
The frankness with which in the publications of the ’twenties the difficulties 
facing Soviet nationalities policies were discussed may help the reader when 
using the more censored publications in which the different problems of the 
present are treated. 30s. net 


ROUTLEDGE AND KEGAN PAUL 
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THE POLITICAL QUARTERLY 


The pamphlet on economic development in the dependent territories is 
much shorter (why are only 35 pages devotedto this important subject com- 
pared to 92 devoted to education?) and of inferior quality. Already on page 
2 we get a caption announcing ““The achievements of private enterprise”, 
and this tendentious note in advance of a statement of the facts is unfor- 
tunate. One of the weaknesses of the pamphlet is, indeed, the lack of a 
country-by-country survey. Instead, a few favourable instances are cited under 
such headings as communications, agriculture, animal husbandry, mining, 
and so forth. The result is that no one can get any idea of the economic 
condition of any of the dependencies. 


THE INTERNATIONAL WuHO’s WHO, 1955. (Europa. 1,082 pp. £5) 


Tus is the nineteenth edition of one of the most useful of all reference 
books. It gives the important biographical information about the well-known, 
and often not so well known, inhabitants of every country in the world. It is 
admirably edited and printed, and the information is presented with great 
clarity and economy of space. It is perhaps inevitable that British and Ameti- 
can candidates for distinction are treated rather more generously than those 
of other countries and continents, though this applies less to politicians than, 
e.g., to artists and publishers. We tested the book by looking up in it all the 
foreigners mentioned in the foreign news of The Times on a day taken at 
random. The book came out of the test extremely well so far as politicians 
were concerned. Only two names occurred in The Times but not in the Who’s 
Who, the Prime Minister of Lebanon and M. Poujade—and M. Poujade prob- 
ably attained renown too recently for inclusion in the nineteenth edition. 
We look forward to seeing him in the twentieth. 


GroFFREY DAWSON AND Our Times. By JoHN EvetyN WRENCH. 
(Hutchinson. 487 pp. 305.) 


Six EveELYN WRENCH is not a very skilful biographer and there is a flatness 
about his sentences which make for lassitude in the reader. Yet his subject 
makes the book both interesting and important. Geoffrey Dawson, as editor 
of The Times for a quarter of a century, exercised enormous influence both 
politically and socially. And it was not merely by The Times that he exercised 
it, though he certainly made the paper a greater power in the land than it had 
been for a long time before he took it over. He himself worked sedulously 
as a powerful mole in “society” underground or behind the scenes. He be- 
came an Eminence Grise to Conservative Prime Ministers, Archbishops, the 
Crown, and the ruling clique which centres in All Souls College. This biog- 
raphy will not show the reader who did not know him how and why he 
exercised this influence. It was sedulously Tory. This is a book which the 
future historian of our times will have to pore and puzzle over. He will note, 
with amusement, that Northcliffe, before he quarrelled with Dawson, said 
to him: “Robin, I appointed you Editor of The Times because of your Chris- 
tian faith.”” The photograph facing page 272 showing Dawson, Lord Bingley, 
Neville Chamberlain, Lord Halifax, and the Earl of Scarborough, equipped 
to shoot in Yorkshire, is not without its social significance. 
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